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DEUTSCHE SPRACHE UND LITERATUR 


Volume LIII November, 1961 Number 6 


DIE ERZIEHUNG NATHANS | 


CuristopH E. SCHWEITZER 
Bryn Mawr College 


Lessings Nathan der Weise ist von der Kritik verhaltnismaBig ein- 
heitlich beurteilt worden. Es steht endgiiltig fest, daB es zu den sch6n- 
sten Denkmialern gehért, die die deutsche Literatur der Idee der Tole- 
ranz, der Menschlichkeit, der Humanitat errichtet hat. WHierbei wird 
die Lehre, die in der Ringparabel enthalten ist, in den Mittelpunkt der 
Interpretation gestellt. Bei der Darstellung der einzelnen Figuren des 
Stiickes ergibt sich bei vielen Kommentatoren eine Anordnung in Form 
einer Stufenleiter, die durch das jeweilige Verhaltnis der Person zu 
der Lehre der Parabel gebildet wird. Auf diese Weise kommt Nathan 
auf die oberste, der Patriarch auf die unterste Stufe zu stehen. Nathan 
stellt also den Héhepunkt menschlicher Vollkommenheit dar. Als ent- 
- scheidender Faktor in der Entwicklung zu seiner vollendeten menschli- 
chen Haltung wird von der Kritik die dreitigige Krise erwahnt, die er 
nach der Ermordung seiner Frau und aller seiner Kinder durchgemacht 
und schlieBlich titberwunden hat. Von diesem Zeitpunkt ab lebt Nathan 
als gottergebener Mensch, denn er hat, wie Hans Leisegang es ausdriickt, 
den gottlichen Willen in seinen eigenen Willen aufgenommen.! Aller- 
dings liegt diese Krise und ihre Uberwindung schon achtzehn Jahre zu- 
riick. Vom dramatischen Standpunkt her kommt ihr damit nur geringe 
Bedeutung zu. 

Der Nathan, den wir im Stiick selbst kennenlernen, ist somit der 
Forschung nach eine abgeschlossene Figur. Er kann sich nicht mehr 
weiterentwickeln, weil er das Ideal schon erreicht hat. So hei®t es zum 
Beispiel bei Otto Mann, um eine reprasentative Meinung zu zitieren: 
50 als Mensch fertig und iiberragend, hat Nathan in dem Drama nicht 
eigentlich noch eine Handlung und keine Wandlung mehr.“? Es gibt 
bisher nur eine Stimme, die dieser Perfektionstheorie einen leichten 
Zweifel entgegengesetzt hat, ohne jedoch den tieferen Zusammenhang 
gesehen zu haben. In seinem Beitrag tiber ,,Das Humanititsideal der 
klassischen deutschen Dichtung und die deutsche Gegenwart“ schreibt 
Gerhard Fricke: ,,So stellt Lessing im ,Nathan‘ eine Art Stufenleiter 
dieser Humanitat auf. Und zwar erkennt er selbst Nathan, der an der 
Spitze steht, keine reine Vollkommenheit zu, um so das Dynamische der 
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Humanititsidee, ihren Charakter als ewige Aufgabe, die immer nur 
annahernd zu erreichen ist, deutlich zu machen. Selbst Nathan, dies 
Exemplum des homo humanus, zigert, dem Tempelherrn Rechas Her- 
kunft zu offenbaren, ein Fehler, der freilich nur wieder der Tugend 
iibergroBer Liebe zu der Pflegetochter entspringt.“* Fricke nimmt also 
seinen Einwand gegen die Vollkommenheit Nathans sofort wieder zu- 
riick. 

Aus den folgenden Beweisfiihrungen wird sich dennoch ergeben, 
daB Nathan nicht der fertige Mensch ist, als den ihn die Forschung 
gesehen hat. Es wird gezeigt werden, daB Nathans Erziehung noch im 
Verlauf des Stiickes weitergefiihrt wird, daB die Vorsehung ihn noch 
einmal vor ein Problem stellt, das er zu lésen hat. Erst nach Aufdeckung 
dieser zweiten Krise und ihrer Lésung kann man Lessings Absicht in 
Bezug auf Nathan verstehen, kann Nathan das Interesse des Zuschauers 
oder Lesers beanspruchen, der sich bei der Darstellung von unverander- 
lichen Idealtypen immer gelangweilt hat. 

Nathan sieht sich zu Beginn des Stiickes einem schwierigen Problem 
gegeniibergestellt, das ihm schon seit langerer Zeit Sorge bereitet hat. 
Vor achtzehn Jahren hat er in groBter Selbstiiberwindung — Christen 
hatten, wie schon erwahnt, seine ganze Familie ermordet — ein getauftes 
Kind christlicher, ihm befreundeter Eltern als Pflegetochter aufgenom- 
men. Er hatte sie Recha genannt und ihr eine christliche Gesellschafte- 
rin namens Daja an die Seite gestellt, die von der Taufe der Pflegetoch- 
ter gehort hat. Er selbst hatte es iibernommen, Recha im Geiste seines 
neuen Humanitatsideals aufzuziehen, ohne sie von ihrer christlichen Her- 
kunft wissen zu lassen und ohne sie in das Spezifische der jiidischen 
Religion, der Religion seiner Vorfahren, einzufiihren. Die Anwesen- 
heit Dajas im Hause Nathans deutet wahrscheinlich darauf hin, dab 
Recha einen Christen heiraten soll. Nur hofft wohl Nathan auf einen 
so aufgeklarten Christen wie er ein aufgeklarter Jude ist. Daja hat 
schon 6fters mit der Aufdeckung der Herkunft Rechas gedroht (Z. 
46f., 2888f.), und Nathan weif, daB eine Lésung gefunden werden 
mu8. Das Auftreten des Tempelherrn scheint diese Lésung zu bringen. 
Daja kann die Heirat der beiden kaum abwarten, nachdem sie mit 
ihrem Plan gescheitert ist, Recha mit der Deutung des Tempelherrn als 
eines ihr von Gott gesandten Engels zu beeindrucken. Das Zégern 
Nathans scheint ihr vollig unverstandlich (Z. 2311 ff.). Auch Nathan 
selbst denkt schon bei der ersten Unterredung mit dem Tempelherrn 
an eine frohe Zukunft: In ihm hat er den aufgeklarten Christen gefun- 
den, der ihm als Schwiegersohn willkommen sein wiirde (Z. 1320 ff., 
2898 f.). Nathan will gleich nach dieser Entdeckung Saladin in allen 
seinen Wiinschen befriedigen, denn dieser hat nicht nur dem Retter 
Rechas das Leben geschenkt — das wuBte Nathan schon in I, 3, wo er 
nicht willens war, dem Sultan durch Al-Hafi Geld zukommen zu lassen 
— sondern noch dazu einem edeln Menschen, der Recha in aller Zukunft 
gliicklich machen wiirde (Z. 1345 ff.). Wenige Zeilen spater schiirzt 
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sich der Knoten jedoch wieder. Nathan erfahrt den Namen des Tem- 
pelherrn und mu8 mit der Méglichkeit rechnen, daB der Tempelherr 
und Recha Geschwister sind, was natiirlich eine Heirat unméglich ma- 
chen wiirde. Man sollte nun in dieser Situation erwarten, daB Nathan 
den Tempelherrn genauer nach seiner Herkunft ausfragen und ihm die 
Inzest-Gefahr erklaren wiirde. Das tut Nathan jedoch nicht, sondern 
verursacht durch sein Verschweigen der wahren Griinde fiir sein Z6- 
gern, dem Tempelherrn die Hand Rechas zu geben, einen guten Teil 
der Verwirrungen, die sich durch viele Szenen des Stiickes ziehen. Ist 
Nathan zu einem so geheimnisvollen Verhalten dem Tempelherrn ge- 
geniiber berechtigt? 

Erst einmal ist es fiir das Verstandnis des Stiickes wichtig, auf die 
lronie hinzuweisen, die sich aus den beiden Unterredungen Nathans 
mit dem Tempelherrn ergibt (II, 5 und 7 und III, 9). Denn beide 
Manner geben — natiirlich aus vollig verschiedenen Griinden, auf die 
weiter unten eingegangen werden soll — etwas ganz Ahnliches vor: 
Der Tempelherr nennt sich nach seinem Oheim Conrad von Stautfen, 
der sich seiner seit friihster Jugend an Vaters Statt angenommen hat, 
so wie Nathan als der leibliche Vater seiner Pflegetochter gilt. 

Was berechtigt Nathan, den Tempelherrn iiber die Inzest-Gefahr 
nicht aufzukliren? Im letzten Akt erinnert sich Nathan an die ent- 
scheidende erste Unterredung mit dem Tempelherrn (II, 5 und 7) und 
bezichtigt diesen, ihm mit MiBtrauen begegnet zu sein: Der Tempelherr 
hatte ihm damals nicht seinen wahren Namen genannt (Z. 3761 ff.). Dab 
’ der Tempelherr sich nicht zu seiner orientalischen Herkunft bekennen 
wollte, die fiir ihn mit dem Namen seines Vaters Wolf von Filnek ver- 
bunden war, muB also als ein Zeichen des Miftrauens des Tempelherrn 
Nathan gegeniiber gedeutet werden. Um Nathans Schweigen zu er- 
klaren, kann jedoch einzig der Eindruck, den der Tempelherr damals 
auf ihn machte, von Bedeutung sein. Als erste Lésung drangt sich die 
Uberraschung auf, die Nathan spiirt, als er die Ahnlichkeit zwischen 
dem jungen Mann und dem ihm vor langerer Zeit gut bekannten Wolf 
von Filnek, dem Vater seines Pflegekindes, bemerkt und dann den Na- 
men von Stauffen hért, den Namen des ihm ebenfalls bekannten Schwa- 
gers dieses Wolf von Filnek. Sein Erstaunen hatte also Nathan daran 
gehindert, dem Tempelherrn die Lage genauer zu erklaren. Diese 
Lésung verbietet sich durch das nochmalige Zoégern Nathans in seiner 
zweiten Unterhaltung mit dem Tempelherrn (Ill, 9). 

Fiir dieses Zégern kénnte man noch einen Grund finden. Nathan 
sieht aus der verworrenen, ausweichenden Antwort des Tempelherrn 
auf die Namensfrage, da dieser kein aufrichtiger Mensch ist. Er ver- 
schweigt dem Tempelherrn den Grund fiir seine Neugier iiber dessen 
Eltern, weil er fiirchtet, der Tempelherr wiirde seine Enthiillungen iiber 
die Pflegetochter miSbrauchen, wiirde ihn dem Patriarchen oder ande- 
ren gleichgesinnten heuchlerischen Christen ausliefern. Eine solche In- 
terpretation lift sich ebenfalls nicht rechtfertigen: Denn abgesehen von 
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der schwachen Begriindung fiir einen derartigen Zweifel an der Cha- 
rakterfestigkeit des Tempelherrn hatte Nathan in diesem schon den 
edlen Menschen erkannt, der wie er selbst iiber dem Zufilligen ihrer 
beiden Vélker und Religionen stand. Nathan hatte schon mit dem 
Tempelherrn Freundschaft geschlossen, deren groBe Bedeutung fiir das 
Stiick Benno von Wiese am besten hervorgehoben hat.* Die hohe Mei- 
nung, die Nathan vom Tempelherrn hat, kommt immer wieder zum 
Ausdruck. So lautet zum Beispiel noch im fiinften Akt Nathans Ant- 
wort auf die — véllig berechtigten — Verdichtigungen des Tempel- 
herrn durch den Klosterbruder: ,,Dieser ist mein Freund. / Ein junger, 
edler, offmer Mann!” (Z. 3310f.). 

Den wahren Grund fiir Nathans Schweigen bringt erst sein Selbst- 
gesprach am Ende von IV, 6: 

. . ich nur 

Dem Tempelherrn erst beizukommen, ohne 

Die Ursach’ meiner Neugier ihm zu sagen! 

Denn wenn ich sie ihm sag’, und der Verdacht 

Ist ohne Grund: so hab’ ich ganz umsonst 

Den Vater auf das Spiel gesetzt.) (Z. 2905 ff.) 
Mit anderen Worten: Nathan befindet sich in einer Klemme. LEinerseits 
mu8 er iiber die Herkunft des Tempelherrn Bescheid haben, um die 
Inzest-Gefahr zu vermeiden. Andrerseits kann er den Tempelherrn 
nicht gut weiter ausfragen, da sie sich beide dber ihr Volk gesetzt ha- 
ben. Nathan hatte schon gehofft, Daja wiirde etwas iiber die Eltern 
des Tempelherrn erfahren (Z. 1416), aber wir wissen, daB sie dazu 
noch keine Gelegenheit gehabt hat. Dem Tempelherrn den wahren 
Grund sagen, hieBe die Herkunft Rechas preisgeben, hieBe dann auch 
Recha aufklaren. Und das kommt Nathan einem Verlust der ,,Tochter“ 
gleich. Wenn Nathan dem Tempelherrn einmal das Geheimnis anver- 
traut hat, und es sich herausstellen sollte, daB er und Recha sich heiraten 
k6énnen, hat er dann nicht seine Vaterschaft unniitz aufs Spiel gesetzt? 
Weiterhin kann man aus dem obigen Zitat schlieBen, daB Nathan auch 
nach der Heirat als leiblicher Vater seiner Pflegetochter gelten wollte. 

In dieser verzwickten Lage hat Nathan bis jetzt vorgezogen, dem 
Tempelherrn gegeniiber das Schweigen zu bewahren. Der Zuschauer- 
Leser billigt dieses Verhalten, denn er hat Mitleid mit dem Vater, der 
schon in der ersten Szene des Stiickes von seiner unsagbaren Liebe zur 
Pflegetochter gesprochen hatte (Z.20ff.). Wir wissen aus Nathans 
eigenem Mund, da der Verlust Rechas einem nochmaligen Verlust sei- 
ner ganzen Familie gleichkommen wiirde (Z. 3072 ff.). 

Das Stiick und besonders Nathan selbst machen es jedoch klar, daB 
dieser ein anderes Verhiltnis zu seiner Pflegetochter gewinnen mub. 
Denn Nathan war es nach dem obigen Zitat darum zu tun, weiterhin als 
Vater Rechas zu gelten, weiterhin den Schein der Vaterschaft aufrecht- 
zuerhalten. Er glaubte also, daB seine Pflegetochter ihn nur deshalb so 
besonders liebte, weil sie ihn fiir ihren leibhaften Vater hielt. Das be- 
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deutet aber auch, daB sein Verhaltnis zu ihr durch eine Spur MiBtrauen 
gekennzeichnet ist, zu dem er sich selbst bekennt, wenn er sich im 
letzten Akt bei Recha entschuldigen will, daB8 er ihre Herkunft so lange 
geheim gehalten habe (Z. 3438 ff.). Und dieses Mi®trauen war durch 
eine etwas kiinstliche Bemerkung, die der Autor Recha in den Mund 
legt, bestarkt worden, als diese zu Nathan von ihrem Leben sprach, 
»das ihr nur / So lieb, weil sie es Euch zuerst verdanket“ (Z. 1158 f.). 
Das Erscheinen des Tempelherrn, der den willkommenen Schwiegersohn 
mit dem méglichen Verwandten in einer Person vereinigt, zwingt Nathan 
zu einer Klarung seines Verhiltnisses zu Recha. Das Ethos des ganzen 
Stiickes lauft Nathans Beharren auf dem Schein der Vaterschaft zuwi- 
der, wie verstindlich dieses Bemiihen auch sein mag. Das Stiick spielt 
leitmotivisch das Sein und Scheinen in immer neuen Abwandlungen 
gegeneinander aus. Diese beiden Begriffe hatte Lessing schon in der 
wichtigen Vorstudie zum Nathan, in der friihen Komédie Die Juden 
(1749), mit der zentralen Idee des Stiickes verbunden. Hier wie dort 
handelt es sich um das Verbergen und schlieBliche Enthiillen der wahren 
Identitat einzelner Figuren. Im Nathan wird an mehreren Stellen die 
Schale und die Kleidung mit dem Zufialligen der Person, der Kern und 
das Herz dagegen mit dem wahren Menschen gleichgesetzt. Nathan 
und Saladin erkennen den wertvollen Kern des Tempelherrn, der sich 
hinter der rauhen Schale verbirgt. In ahnlichem Sinne werden auch die 
Bilder aus der Pflanzenwelt benutzt. Der Gartner, das ist der weise 
Mensch, erkennt den wahren Wert der Pflanzen und wei8 Unkraut 


- (Dajas Wunderglauben) von dem reinen Samen (der Vernunft), dem 


Weizen, den Blumen zu unterscheiden, obwohl der Schein zugunsten 
des Unkrauts spricht. Die Entwicklung des Tempelherrn auf dem Wege 
za wahrer Toleranz wird durch die Ubernahme dieser Bildersprache 
(Z. 3475 ff.), die Nathan (Z. 1279 ff.), Recha (Z. 1564 ff.) und Saladin 
(Z. 2688) schon vor ihm gebraucht hatten, auch sprachlich iiberzeugend 
dargestellt. 

Es kann also kein Zweifel dariiber bestehen, daB Nathan seinen 
beschrankten Begriff der Vaterschaft, der auf bloBem Schein beruht, 
iiberwinden, daB er eine Lésung, die auf Wahrheit fubt, finden mub. 
Das Erscheinen des Tempelherrn zwingt Nathan zu einer Entscheidung. 
Vielleicht denkt Nathan bei seiner Unterredung mit Saladin an sein 
Schweigen itber Rechas Herkunft, wenn er behauptet, nur dann fiir 
die Wahrheit sein ,,Gut und Blut“ aufs Spiel setzen zu wollen, ,,wann’s 
nétig ist und nutzt“ (Z. 1897-1900). Die Situation, deren ganzer Ernst 
Nathan in der ersten Begegnung mit dem Tempelherrn noch nicht klar 
sein konnte und die er mit einem Ausdruck des Erstaunens abmacht 
(,,Das kénnt’ auch mir begegnen“ [Z. 1390]),° spitzt sich immer schar- 
fer zu, bis dann ein Selbstgesprich Nathans in IV, 7 die Lésung bringt: 

(Ich bliebe Rechas Vater 
Doch gar zu gern! — Zwar kann ich’s denn nicht bleiben, 
Auch wenn ich aufhér’, es zu heiBen? — Thr, 
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Thr selbst werd’ ich’s doch immer auch noch heiBen, 

.Wenn sie erkennt, wie gern ich’s wire.) (Z. 2912 ff.) 
Das ist Nathans never Begriff der Vaterschaft, der es ihm erméglicht, 
sein wahres Verhaltnis zu Recha ihr selbst und auch der Welt aufrichtig 
zu bekennen. Der geistige Vater, ihr Vater in einem tieferen Sinne 
des Wortes zu sein, das wird ihm niemand wegnehmen kénnen, was 
auch immer mit Recha geschehen mége. Es ist sicherlich kein Zufall, 
daB es jetzt nach der Lésung dieses Dilemmas Nathan méglich ist, seine 
groBe Krise vor achtzehn Jahren zum ersten Male jemandem anderen 
zu erzahlen. Und wenn Nathan daraufhin zum Klosterbruder sagt, er 
wiirde der Vorsicht, das heibt der Vorsehung, gehorchen, wenn diese 
Recha von ihm fordert, so ergibt sich eine deutliche Parallele zwischen 
der Uberwindung der ersten und zweiten Krise. Bei beiden handelt es 
sich an erster Stelle um die entscheidende Stimme der Vernunft, die 
Nathan von der Notwendigkeit einer keineswegs passiven Ergebenheit 
in Gottes Ratschlu8 iiberzeugt. 

Fiir die Struktur des Stiickes ist es wichtig zu wissen, daB Nathans 
Erkenntnis der Nachricht vorangeht, daB er Recha wahrscheinlich auf- 
geben mu. Selbst der so wohlwollende Klosterbruder wollte Nathan 
raten, Recha ihren Verwandten wieder zuzustellen (Z. 3078). Nathan 
kommt also dem Zwang der Ereignisse durch eigene Einsicht voraus. 
Auf diese Weise wird der Geist der Komédie bewahrt, ganz so wie die 
Trickfrage Saladins im dritten Akt keinerlei ernsthafte Besorgnis um 
Nathan auslésen konnte, da dieser, auch wenn er die Probe nicht bestan- 
den hatte, zum Geldgeben nicht gezwungen werden konnte: er war ja 
mit der Absicht zu Saladin gekommen, ihm, dem Retter des Tempel- 
herrn, seine Schitze anzubieten. eine Heirat seiner Pflegetochter 
mit dem Tempelherrn doch noch méglich sei und daB er also weiterhin 
bei Recha als der leibliche Vater gelten kénnte, flackert nach der ersten 
Unterredung mit dem Klosterbruder noch einmal kurz als Lésung auf, 
um dann gleich wieder fallen gelassen zu werden. Nathans Jubel, der 
auf die Lektiire des Breviers von Wolf von Filnek folgt, dem verstor- 
benen Vater von Recha und dem Tempelherrn, beweist eindeutig, dab 
er sich das neue Prinzip der geistigen Vaterschaft ganz zu eigen ge- 
macht hat. Denn nur wenn Nathan vdllig bereit ist, Recha als ,,leib- 
hafte“’ Tochter zu verlieren, um die Reinheit eines wahren geistigen 
Verhaltnisses zu gewinnen, kann er in Jubel dariiber ausbrechen, dab 
er jetzt nichts mehr zu verbergen hat und daB er seine Pflegetochter 
Verwandten iibergeben kann, die dieselben humanitéren Gesinnungen 
hegen wie er selbst. 

Ebenso wichtig fiir die gliickliche Lésung fiir Nathans zukiinftiges 
Verhiltnis zu Recha und ihren Anverwandten ist die Gewibheit, die 
der Zuschauer-Leser erlangt, daB sie alle die Uberlegenheit des geistigen 
Vaterschaftsprinzips ausdriicklich bezeugen. Fast gleichzeitig mit Na- 
than gewinnt der Tempelherr die Erkenntnis, daB das, was Nathan 
Recha vermacht hat, einen ,,héhern Wert“ (Z. 3267) besitzt als die 
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physische Vaterschaft. Ahnlich iiberwindet Recha den Verlust des 
heibgeliebten ,,leiblichen“ Vaters, nachdem Daja sie iiber thre wahre Her- 
kunft aufgeklart hat, mit der rhetorischen Frage: ,,Aber macht denn 
nur das Blut / Den Vater? nur das Blut?“ (Z. 3653 f.). Saladin stimmt 
dieser Lésung begeistert zu (Z. 3662 ff.) und bietet sich sogar selbst 
zum Vater an — in ironischer Vordeutung der Aufdeckung des Ver- 
wandtschaftsverhiltnisses, das ihn als Oheim der Verwaisten rechtmabig 
zum Pflegevater macht. So trifft Nathan in der letzten Szene des Stiickes 
auf lauter Menschen, die seine Erkenntnis, daB Bilden wertvoller ist als 
Zeugen, unabhangig von ihm gewonnen haben. In diesem tieferen Sinne 
kann er zu Recha sagen ,,Dein Vater ist / Dir unverloren!“ (Z. 3707 f.) 
und etwas spater sogar den Tempelherrn im Sinne der geistigen Vater- 
schaft, die ja ausschlieBlich von dem Einverstindnis der beiden Menschen 
abhangt, zu seinem Sohne machen: 

— O meine Kinder! meine Kinder! — 

Denn meiner Tochter Bruder war’ mein Kind 

Nicht auch, — sobald er will? (Z. 3812 ff.) 
Die gegenseitigen Umarmungen, die auf diesen Ausruf Nathans folgen, 
bezeugen die Einwilligung des neu gewonnenen Sohnes, an der auch 
die letzte Eréffnung, da namlich Saladin Rechas und des Tempelherrn 
Oheim ist, nichts mehr andern wird. 

Das Ende bringt also auch fiir Nathan reinen Jubel. Hier von Ent- 

sagung oder sogar Tragik zu sprechen, wie das Gustav Kettner® und 
neuerdings auch Giinter Rohrmoser’™ getan haben, heiBt Lessing 


- mibverstehen. Nathan jubelt, denn er braucht Recha nicht zu entsagen. 


Er ist sich vielmehr weiterhin ihrer Liebe sicher und hat gleichzeitig ihr 
gegenseitiges Verhaltnis durch die Erkenntnis des héheren Prinzips der 
geistigen Vaterschaft in ein wahrheitsgetreues verwandelt. Damit hat 
sich seine Vernunft, sein Bemiihen um Erkenntnis und um Wahrheit 
als die vertrauenswiirdige Leiterin, die sie ihm schon vor achtzehn Jah- 
ren nach der Ermordung seiner Familie gewesen war, bestatigt. 

DaB Lessing selbst, ahnlich wie Nathan, nach dem Tod seiner Frau 
und seines Kindes auch dem Verlust seiner Stieftochter Eva (Malchen) 
K6nig entgegensah, die von einigen Bekannten sogar Recha genannt 
wurde, braucht hier nicht noch einmal besonders hervorgehoben zu 
werden. Dabei spielt es keine Rolle, da® Lessings Brief an Elise Rei- 
marus, der sein inniges Verhaltnis zum Pflegekind deutlich macht, erst 
am 7. Mai 1780 ein Jahr nach Vollendung des Nathan geschrieben wurde. 
Das Problem kann Lessing schon bei der Verfassung des Nathan nicht 
ganz fremd gewesen sein. Auf diese Parallele ist bereits hingewiesen 
worden, ohne daB man jedoch Lessings Lésung des Konflikts im Nathan 
gesehen hatte. 

Diese Darlegung der bisher iibersehenen inneren Entwicklung Na- 
thans im Verlaufe des Stiickes erklart auch die sonst unverstandlich ver- 
wickelten Verwandtschaftsverhaltnisse. Nur dadurch, da8 der Tempel- 
herr ein Bruder Rechas sein kénnte, daB er also bei der Namensnennung 
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seine Herkunft nur halbwegs verbirgt, kann Nathan zur Entscheidung 
in Bezug auf sein Verhiltnis zu Recha gezwungen werden. Der symbo- 
lische Wert des Schlusses, den man allgemein in der Tatsache sieht, dab 
die so verschiedenen Hauptpersonen des Stiickes am Ende entdecken, 
daB sie einer Familie angehéren — wobei allerdings Nathan nur in Hin- 
sicht auf seine geistige Vaterschaft mitzahlen kann —, hatte Lessing ge- 
rade im Falle des Tempelherrn mit einer viel einfacheren Vorgeschichte 
herausarbeiten kénnen. 

Wenn man jetzt Nathans Gesamtrolle noch einmal iiberblickt, so 
sieht man, daB er wie Saladin und der Tempelherr auch an der Erzie- 
hung zu einer reineren Menschlichkeit teilnimmt, daB auch er sich noch 
entwickelt. Allerdings bringt es Nathans Spitzenstellung mit sich, daB 
ihm bei dieser Erziehung der Beistand eines Freundes fehlt, so wie ihn 
der Tempelherr und Saladin in Nathan genossen hatten. Seine Erzie- 
hung wird einzig durch die Ereignisse — die Ermordung der Familie, 
die Gefahr des Verlustes seiner Recha — und sein Verhalten zu diesen 
Ereignissen gebildet oder, wenn man will, erzwungen. Nathan hatte 
am Ende des Stiickes mit Lessing ausrufen kénnen: ,,.Ich danke dem 
Schépfer, daB ich muf; das Beste muB.“* DaB aber der verniinftig 
denkende und handelnde Mensch, d.h. Nathan, das Beste als das Beste 
erkennen kann, diese Uberzeugung bildet die Grundlage fiir den Opti- 
mismus, der den Ton von Lessings letztem Stlick bestimmt. 


1 Hans Leisegang, Lessings Weltanschauung (Leipzig, 1931), S. 147. 

2 Otto Mann, Lessing. Sein und Leistung (Hamburg, 1949), S. 375. 

8 Gerhard Fricke, ,Das Humanititsideal der klassischen deutschen Dichtung 
und die deutsche Gegenwart,“ in Zeitschrift fiir Deutschkunde (1934), Bd. 48, 
S. 376f. 

4 Benno von Wiese, Lessing. Dichtung, Aesthetik, Philosophie (Leipzig, 1931), 
S. 67 ff. 

5 Dies scheint mir die einzig sinnvolle Deutung dieses Ausrufes zu sein. ,,Das“ 
wiirde sich hier auf die mégiiche Verbindung Brautigam — Bruder Rechas in der 
Person des Tempelherrn und die K uenzen, die sich aus dieser Méglichkeit 
fiir Nathan ergeben, beziehen. Die englischen Ubersetzungen, die ich einsehen 
konnte (Taylor, Frothingham, Kalisch, Boylan, Maxwell, Steel, Reimhardt, Morgan), 
versagen hier alle. Ich wiirde vorschlagen: ,,That would be just my luck.“ 

6 Gustav Kettner, Lessings Dramen im Lichte ibrer und unserer Zeit (Berlin, 
1904), S. 392. 

7 Ginter Rohrmoser, ,,Lessing. Nathan der Weise,“ in Das deutsche Drama 
vom Barock bis zur Gegenwart. Interpretationen, hera' n von Benno von 
Wiese (Diisseldorf, 1958), S. 123. Etwas spater erwahnt Rohrmoser auch den Be- 

iff der geistigen Vaterschaft, ohne jedoch seine Bedeutung fiir Nathan festzu- 


8Siehe z.B. Th. W. Danzel und G. E. Guhrauer, Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. 
Sein Leben und seine Werke, zweite berichtigte und vermehrte Auflage, herausge- 

n von W. von Maltzahn und R. Boxber, (Berlin, 1880-81), Bd. 2, S. 475 ff. 

%Siehe Lessings Zusitze zu den von ihm herausgegebenen Philosophischen Auf- 
satzen Karl Wilhelm Jerusalems, Deutsche Literaturdenkmale, Nr. 89-90 (Berlin, 
1900), S. 62. Als ironische Vordeutung einer solchen Erkenntnis Nathans diirfte 
man vielleicht Dajas natiirlich ganz anders gemeinte Worte zum Tempelherrn auf- 
fassen: ,,Nun, so mu8 er [Nathan] wollen; / Mu8 gern am Ende wollen“ (Z. 
2305 f.). Diese Stelle hat schon Leisegang, op. cit., S. 150 mit dem obigen Zitat 
in Verbindung gebracht. 


HERMANN BAHR TO FERDINAND VON SAAR: 
SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS’ 


Donavp G. Daviau 
University of California, Riverside 


The following unpublished letters from Hermann Bahr to Ferdinand 
von Saar provide a unique insight into the activities and thinking of Bahr 
at a critical point in his life and serve to focus the events which led to 
the major line of development of his mature years. 

In 1894 Bahr, who possessed a varied journalistic background, found- 
ed together with Isidor Singer and Heinrich Kanner the liberal news- 
paper, Die Zeit, which became one of the most influential newspapers 
in Vienna, particularly in the area of the arts and the theater. As editor 
of the belletristic section Bahr enthusiastically set out to stimulate the 
cultural climate of Vienna. He hoped to contribute vitally to a general 
cultural awakening in Austria, to match the renaissance of the arts in the 
other great capitals of Europe. 

For his opening literary selection Bahr requested a Novelle from the 
established, popular Austrian writer, Ferdinand von Saar. This choice 
of a conservative author of the older generation is surprising at first, 
because of Bahr’s reputation as a literary extremist and avant-gardist. At 
that very time he was basking in notoriety as a “Kinderschreck der 
gesitteten Menschheit,” * on the basis of his novel Die gute Schule (1890) 
. and his drama of perversity Die Mutter (1891). Precisely this paradoxi- 
cal and contradictory behavior by Bahr makes this incident significant. 
For his decision was not simply a matter of sound expediency to insure 
success of his newest enterprise but rather reflects the first clear instance 
of what evolved into Bahr’s fundamental viewpoint. 

From the time Bahr returned to Vienna in 1890, stimulated by his 
travels throughout Europe, he aimed at promoting Austrian greatness — 
artistically, culturally, and politically. A policy of Grodésterreich, later 
clearly defined, formed his guiding philosophy, although his methods for 
achieving this goal varied. Die Zeit represented one endeavor in this di- 
rection; Bahr’s tenure as Director of the Burgtheater another.* Because 
of his reputation as a poseur, his seriousness was obscured and still is 
often doubted.* Bahr craved popularity even at this price of notoriety, 
and to create controversy frequently expressed opinions contrary to his 
actual beliefs, which were considerably more conservative and tradi- 
tional than has generally been recognized. 

Three important events in Bahr’s early life help explain his attitude 
at the time of these letters: his meeting with Councillor Rottenburg in 
Berlin, his year in Paris (1887), and his friendship with the French 
novelist, Maurice Barrés. 

While studying in Berlin in 1885, Bahr was requested by his former 
Burschenschaft in Vienna to deliver the organization’s birthday greetings 
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to Bismarck, the idol of the pro-German element in Austria. Bahr had 
grown up with the feeling of being a German in Austria and was a 
vocal element in demanding AnschluB of Austria with Germany. Before 
granting an audience, Bismarck checked with the Austrian authorities. 
Upon learning that Bahr was in disfavor with the government for his 
association with Marxist-socialists and for his views on Germany, he de- 
nied the request. Instead, Bahr was permitted to make the presentation 
to Bismarck’s secretary, Rottenburg, who later became Chancellor of the 
University of Bonn. 

Rottenburg lectured Bahr on Austria’s importance to Germany as 
a separate ally, forming a protective bulwark to the east. He stressed that 
a strong. independent Austria would serve both countries better than “des 
Osterreichers Eigenheit in ein vages Neudeutsch ausrinnen zu lassen” 
(S. 186). 

These thoughts germinated within Bahr and subsequently formed 
his basic position on Austro-German relations: “Zum erstenmal hatte mir 
jemand Osterreichs Sinn, Gewicht und Bedeutung, gerade fiir das 
Deutschtum, gezeigt. Nie zuvor war mir so von Osterreich gesprochen 
worden. Merkwiirdig, da8 ich meinen ersten ésterreichischen Unterricht 
in der WilhelmstraBe von einem Rat der Reichskanzlei Bismarcks emp- 
fangen muBte.” (ibid.) 

Paris provided Bahr’s second significant formative experience. There 
he realized the importance of tradition to the individual and to the nation 
as a whole. Every Frenchman, he felt, possessed an inner sense of se- 
curity, because he regarded himself part of a larger tradition: “Das Le- 
ben jedes Franzosen blickt unbewubt immer auf Jahrhunderte zuriick, 
er hort immer die Stimme der Ahnen im Blut. Jeder ist ein geborener 
Aristokrat, jeder lebendige Tradition . . . Daher . . . die Sicherheit, 
Anmut und Freiheit seines geistigen Schritts: Jahrhunderte fiihren ihn 
den gebahnten Weg.” (S. 221) 

This discovery of Lebensform was decisive in Bahr’s future develop- 
ment: “Das war mein Pariser Erlebnis, entscheidend fiir alle Zukunft: das 
Geheimnis der Form ging mir auf, der groBen Form, durch die der Sinn 
von Urvatern iiber die Jahrhunderte hin in den Geschlechtern lebendig 
bleibt” (ibid.). 

According to Bahr, the Germans in contrast to the French take 
pride in repudiating tradition. Every new generation represents a new 
beginning: “Immer das Erbe zu verleugnen treibt den Deutschen ein 
eingeborener Hochmut des Verstandes, jeder Deutsche glaubt, der erste 
Mensch zu sein, mit ihm beginnt die Welt noch einmal von vorne” (S. 
221-222). 

Bahr’s association with Maurice Barrés, whom he called “ein Zwil- 
lingsgeist von mir” (S. 238), reenforced his insight into the importance 
of tradition. Initially, Bahr was influenced by Barrés, the founder and 
high priest of the culte du moi. Later Barrés, who advocated regionalism 
and served as an elected delegate to parliament from his province, like- 
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wise directed Bahir’s attention to regional Austria: “Aber nach Jahren 
hat Barrés noch ein zweites Mal auf mich entscheidend eingewirkt durch 
seine Wendung zum Regionalismus. Sie half auch mir, mich auf Oster- 
reich besinnen, auf mein Vaterland, a l’arbre dont je suis une des feuilles. 
Es war der erste zagende Schritt zur Besinnung auf den Weinstock, an 
dem ich Rebe bin.” (S. 239) 

These were the principal factors influencing Bahr to inaugurate his 
newspaper with a contribution by Saar. By this choice Bahr intended 
to show his readers, as he says in letter three, “was wir wollen, und 
welche Wege wir gehen.” The directions he meant, as later events dem- 
onstrate, were regionalism and traditionalism. 

To emphasize Austrian qualities Bahr could scarcely have selected 
a better representative than Saar, who in Bahr’s opinion was universally 
popular among his countrymen, “weil [seine Werke] von einer Mischung 
der Tne sind, welche die Stimmung im Lande und in der Zeit trifft; und 
weil sie so 6sterreichisch sind, in jedem Satze Documente der Heimath.” ® 
Saar continued the tradition of Adalbert Stifter, and although considered 
a transitional figure in Austrian literature, his prose writings in theme, 
style, and spirit are typically nineteenth century. 

The Novelle in question, Herr Fridolin und sein Gliick, contrasts 
sharply with the works of Bahr and the Jung-Wien group. It concerns 
a servant, Fridolin, who begins as a barefooted, illiterate woodworker’s 
apprentice at an unspecified castle and through excellence and hard work 
rises to the position of castellan. Saar relates this story with a dash of 
’ irony to illustrate that rarest of creatures, a happy man. Fridolin feels 
born to be a servant and accepts his lot in life with patience and con- 
tentment. 

Once he jeopardizes the happy balance of his life because of a pas- 
sionate attraction for a morally worthless servant girl. Just as he is about 
to sacrifice his position to elope with her, she Suddenly marries a wealthy 
old miller. Shortly afterward, Fridolin at the request of his master mar- 
ries a lady-in-waiting at the castle and lives henceforth in modest happi- 
ness. 

Bahr’s eagerness to use this story indicates the great change that had 
occurred in his attitude toward the past, since his participation in Die 
freie Biihne fiir modernes Leben with Arno Holz and the other young 
naturalists. In a larger sense this transformation in Bahr reflects an im- 

rtant difference between Berlin and Vienna with respect to literary 
tradition. The literary generation of 1890 in Berlin denigrated nineteenth 
century literature and considered itself the beginning of a new literary 
era, as had previously the romanticists and young Germans. In Vienna 
such sharp breaks with the past never occurred. The writers of Jung- 
Wien never repudiated their literary heritage but rather developed out 
of it and actively supported it. Hofmannsthal, for example, as is well 
_ known, nearly equalled Bahr in his zeal to support the Austrian tradi- 
tion as a means of creating national unity. The graph of Austrian 
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literature reveals no series of jagged stops and new starts such as appears 
in Germany. Partly for this reason and partly because the Austrians are 
temperamentally incompatible with it, naturalism as a literary movement 
never existed in Austria. Essentially Austrian writers are more provincial 
and less prone to innovations than the Germans. 

Since his return to Austria, Bahr had rediscovered his country and 
because of the experiences indicated above, now knew how he could best 
serve it. With Saar he began a program of promoting Austrian talent 
both old and new. The following letters and this brief background are 
offered as the first clear indication of the course he was to follow con- 
sistently and seriously to the end of his active career in 1929. 


Brief 1 
6. August 1894 
Verehrter Meister! 

Ich gebe vom Oktober ab eine Wochenschrift heraus und ware sehr 
stolz, Sie unter meine Mitarbeiter rechnen zu diirfen. Die Novelle, die 
Sie mir einst fiir die inzwischen antisemitisch * und antiliberal gewordene 
Deutsche Zeitung versprachen, miibte jetzt bald fertig werden und Sie 
k6nnten mir keine groBere Auszeichnung erweisen, keine herzlichere 
Freude bereiten, als wenn Sie sie meinem Blatte gaben, das den Ehrgeiz 
hat, alle wirklichen Kiinstler um sich zu schaaren. Ich bin in der gliick- 
lichen Lage, an Honoraren mit der “Neuen freien Presse” zu concur- 
rieren und Sie brauchen in dieser Hinsicht keine Schadigung Ihrer 
Interessen zu befiirchten. Also seien Sie lieb und sagen Sie ja! 

Noch etwas! K6nnten Sie mir den “Wohltater”’ fiir einige Zeit 
leihweise schicken? Ich kenne ihin nicht. Und man genieBt doch ein 
dramatisches Werk ganz anders, wenn man es vorher gelesen hat. 

Nehmen Sie, verehrter Meister, die herzlichsten Wiinsche fiir Ihr 
Wohlergehen und die Versicherung meiner unwandelbaren Bewunde- 
rung und Verehrung! 

Hermann Bahr 


Brief 2 
13. August 1894 
Lieber hochwverehrter Herr und Meister! 

Ich habe mir, was Sie mir Freitag sagten, jetzt drei Tage lang griind- 
lich iiberlegt und mit meinem Mitherausgeber Professor Singer bedacht 
und wir sind zu der unwandelbaren Uberzeugung gekommen, daB es ein 
groBes, groBes Gliick fiir uns ware, wenn wir unser Blatt mit Ihrer 
Novelle beginnen kénnten. Und so bitte ich Sie denn nochmals (ohne 
erst den vereinbarten 1. September abzuwarten): wenn es Ihnen irgend 
méoglich ist, arrangieren Sie die Sache mit Cotta und lassen Sie mir Thre 
Novelle. Wir verpflichten uns zu dem sofort zu zahlenden Honorar 
von 300 Gulden, beginnen gleich in der ersten Nummer und wiirden 
in allen Reklamen einen ausdriicklichen Hinweis auf Ihre Novelle brin- 
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gen. Das Blatt wird die ersten zwei Monate (also linger als Ihre Novelle 
lauft) in 5000 Exemplaren verschickt und fiir die Publicitat in aller Weise 
gesorgt. Also, wenn es irgend geht, geben Sie uns das Manuscript. Ich 
bin ein biBchen aberglaubisch und habe das Gefiihl, daB das dem ganzen 
Unternehmen Gliick bringen miiBte. 
In herzlicher Verehrung und Bewunderung 
Thr treuer 
Hermann Bahr 
Brief 3 

Wien, den 16. August 1894 
Sehr verehrter lieber Meister! 


Selbstverstandlich stimme ich der Aufnahme in die Cottasche Aus- 
gabe zu. Wir beginnen den Druck der Novelle in der ersten Nummer, 
sind also bis Ende November fertig. Dann bleibt Ihnen vollkommene 
Freiheit, sie etwa noch (als zweiten Abdruck) einer Provinzzeitung oder 
auslindischen Zeitung oder in irgend eine Sammlung zu geben usw., wie 
Sie es immer nur wollen. 

Ich bin sehr gliicklich, daB ich mit dem “Fridolin” anfangen kann. 
Das sagt den Leuten gleich, was wir wollen und welche Wege wir gehen. 
Und mir selber wird es wie ein guter Geleitsspruch sein und ich werde 
alles strenge priifen, ob es auch wiirdig ist und verdient, dem “Fridolin” 
zu folgen. 

Wenn ich das Manuscript bis Anfang September bekomme, ist 
. reichlich Zeit. Nochmals Dank, herzlichen Dank und viel Gliick, schénes 
Wetter und gute Laune fiir die Brust. 

In herzlicher Verehrang 
Ihr treuer 
Hermann Bahr 


Brief 4 
g. September 1894 
Lieber und verehrter Meister! 

Besten Dank fiir Ihre beiden Briefe, die ich soeben erhalte. Ich 
werde also morgen zwischen 11 und 12 Uhr in Ihrer Wohnung vor- 
sprechen, um das Manuscript in Empfang zu nehmen. Ich kann Ihnen 
gar nicht sagen, welche niarrische Freude ich habe, daB mir dieser 
Wunsch in Erfiillung geht. 

Mit den herzlichsten GriiBen 

Thr in aufrichtiger Bewunderung 
ergebener 
Hermann Bahr 
Brief 5 
Wien, 10. Sept. 1894 
Lieber und verehrter Meister! 


Ich kann heute nicht schlafen gehen, ohne Ihnen noch rasch zu 
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sagen, wie unendlich mich Ihr “Fridolin” erfreut, geriihrt und mit dem 
innigsten Behagen reiner Kunst erfiillt hat. Wie unvergleichlich drastisch 
und lebendig steht dieser “Fridolin” da, ein Stiick Osterreichertum, wie 
es Osterreichischer, handgreiflicher noch nie gestaltet worden! Und 
mit welch wahrhaft goethischer Ruhe, Milde und Gewalt ist da die 
Natur im Innersten genommen und zur reinsten Wahrheit gebracht! 
Ach, das ist ja alles dummes Zeug, was ich sagen kénnte — in Worte 
laBt es sich gar nicht fassen, mit welch vollendeter Meisterschaft da das 
Leben geformt ist. Dank, nochmals Dank und die unaussprechliche 
Bewunderung 


Thres 
Hermann Bahr 


~ Brief 6 
29. December 1894 
Verehrter Meister und lieber Freund! 

Die “Zeit” erwidert Ihre freundlichen GriiBe und Wiinsche auf das 
Herzlichste und ich selber fiige die Ausdriicke meiner Liebe, Treue und 
innigen Verehrung bei. Ihr “Fridolin” hat allgemein sehr, sehr gefallen. 
Bei dem Publikum wie bei den Kennern war die Freude allgemein. Hof- 
fentlich vergessen Sie uns nicht ganz und denken daran, wie gern ich die 
neue Sache, an der Sie jetzt arbeiten, wieder in meinem Blatte bringen 
wiirde. 


Indem ich Sie herzich griiBe und meine aufrichtigsten Wiinsche zum 
Jahreswechsel wiederhole, bin ich 
Thr treuer 
Hermann Bahr 


1 Acknowledgement is hereby made to both the Vienna Stadtbibliothek and the 
H. Bauer Verlag, Wien, which allowed me to reproduce and publish these letters. 
All rights are reserved, and permission to reprint the letters must be obtained both 
from the Stadtbibliothek and the H. Bauer Verlag. At this time I would like to 
express my gratitude to Oberbibliotheksrat Dr. Karl Gladt, Director of the Hand- 
siete, for his generous and courteous cooperation. 

2 Hermann Bahr, Selbstbildnis (Berlin, 1923), 265. All subsequent references to 
Selbstbildnis, abbreviated as S, will be included in the text. 

3 See D. G. Daviau, “Hermann Bahr as Director of the Burgtheater,” The Ger- 
man Quarterly, Vol. XXXII, No. 1 (Jan., 1959), 11-21. 

4See D. G. Daviau, “The Misconception of Hermann Bahr as a Verwandlungs- 
kiinstler,” German Life and Letters, Vol. XI (April 1958), No. 3, 182-192. 

5 Hermann Bahr, Studien zur Kritik der Moderne (Frankfurt a.M., 1894), 107. 

6 For the Deutsche Zeitung Bahr had run a series of interviews on antisemitism, 
published later in book form as Der Antisemitismus (Berlin, 1894). 

7 Eine Wobltat (1887), Volksdrama in vier Akten, by Ferdinand von Saar. 


DAS HAUS DES SCHICKSALS ALS AUSGANGSPUNKT 
IN DEN PROSAWERKEN WERNER BERGENGRUENS 


GERHARD WEIss 
University of Minnesota 


Werner Bergengruen ist heute, auch hier in Amerika, kein Unbe- 
kannter mehr. Die englischen Ubersetzungen seiner Werke? haben ihm 
zwar nicht das Interesse der amerikanischen Leserschaft eingebracht (ein 
Schicksal, das er mit vielen anderen zeitgenéssischen deutschen Schrift- 
stellern teilt), aber durch das haufige Erscheinen seiner Erzahlungen in 
Lehrbiichern ist er doch breiteren Kreisen bekannt geworden. Auch 
eine Reihe von Aufsatzen und Dissertationen sind in den letzten Jahren 
iiber Bergengruen erschienen,? sodaB wir uns hier ein Eingehen auf 
Leben und Werk des Schriftstellers ersparen kénnen. 


Wir wollen uns darauf beschranken, nur einen wichtigen Punkt im 
Schaffen Bergengruens zu untersuchen. Dieser Punkt ist jedoch von 
entscheidender Bedeutung fiir sehr viele der wichtigeren Werke des 
Schriftstellers. Er ist Ausgangspunkt und Kernpunkt: mit ihm setzt 
die Handlung in den Romanen und Novellen ein, durch ihn erst erhilt 
die Handlung ihren Sinn. Trotz der durch die Verschiedenheiten der 
Handlungen bedingten Variationen bleibt sich dieser Ausgangspunkt in 
den verschiedenen Werken grundsitzlich gleich. In Anlehnung an eine 
_ Stelle in Bergengruens Roman Am Himmel wie auf Erden wollen wir 
ihn ,,das Haus des Schicksals“ nennen. * 


Bergengruen beginnt die Handlung in seinen Werken damit, da8 
er den Menschen aus dem Alltag und Ruhepunkt in Beriihrung mit 
dem Schicksal bringt. Man kann diese Eréffnung der Handlung mit 
dem Er6ffnungszug beim Schachspiel vergleichen, der oft bestimmend 
fiir die, weitere Entwicklung des Spieles wird. So werden die Gestalten 
in eine novellistisch interessante Lage geriickt. Bergengruen selbst sagt 
in seiner ,,Ungeschriebenen Novelle,“ in der er sich von uns bei seiner 
Arbeit iiber die Schultern blicken laBt, daB der Held einer Novelle dem 
entgegengefiihrt werden miisse, ,,was die Griechen den Kairos nannten,“ 
namlich dem pragnanten, schicksalstrichtigen Augenblick.* Er spricht 
auch von dem ,,Raum des Schicksals,“ und nennt ihn den _,,geh6rigen 
Raum der Dichtung.“*® Dieser Raum des Schicksals, der den Menschen 
dem AuBer-Ordentlichen gegeniiberstellt, zeigt sich in vielen Werken 
wirklich als ein geschlossener Raum oder als ein enger, begrenzter Be- 
zirk, in dem der Mensch plotzlich und unerwartet auf sein Schicksal 
st6Bt, mit ihm kollidiert. Am deutlichsten kommt dies in dem schon 
erwahnten Roman Am Himmel wie auf Erden zam Ausdruck, wo Dok- 
tor Carion, die weiseste und einsichtigste Gestalt des Werkes, das Schick- 
sal mit einem Haus vergleicht, das der Mensch nicht verlassen kann. In 
dieser Auswegslosigkeit wird er vor die Wahl gestellt, das Haus ent- 
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weder wie ein Gefingnis zu hassen oder wie ein gestrenges Vaterhaus 
zu lieben. Der Kurfiirst Joachim, mit dem Carion das Gesprich’ iiber 
das Schicksal fiihrt, erweitert den Vergleich, indem er davon spricht, 
daB der Mensch zwar alle Zeit im Hause des Schicksals ist, daB er aber 
manchmal einen besonderen Raum in diesem Hause betritt, wo er sich 
seinem Schicksal ,,jahlings in einer ginzlichen Unausweichlichkeit . . . 
gegeniibergestellt* findet.* Es kommt also zu einem Zusammensto8 zwi- 
schen dem Menschen und dem ihm aufgetragenen Schicksal, einem Zu- 
sammenstoB, dem man nicht entgehen kann. 

Das Bild vom ,,Haus des Schicksals“ wird in vielen Werken ganz 
systematisch durchgefiihrt. So ist in dem Roman Am Himmel wie auf 
Erden die kurfiirstliche Kutsche das Haus des Schicksals zunachst fiir 
den jungen Ellnhofen, der dort in das Geheimnis des drohenden Welt- 
untergangs eingeweiht wird, dann aber auch fiir den Kurfiirsten selbst, 
der in ihr im Blitz und Donner des unheilvollen Tages die Erfiillung 
seines Schicksals erlebt. Im Feuerzeichen betritt der Gastwirt Hahn 
den Raum seines Schicksals in dem Augenblick, da er im Amtszimmer 
des Dolziger Gerichts von dem gegen ihn schwebenden Verfahren er- 
fahrt. In der Novelle Das Beichtsiegel wird fiir den jungen Priester 
Martin Schéllhaas das markgrifliche SchloB, in das er als stellvertreten- 
der Hofkaplan berufen worden ist, zum Haus des Schicksals. In den 
Drei Falken ist es das Zimmer, worin das Testament des Falkenmeisters 
verlesen wird, in der Legende von den zwei Worten die kleine Kapelle. 
In dem Roman Pelageja wird das Schiff, das an der nordamerikanischen 
Kiiste scheitert, zum Haus des Schicksals, und die gestrandete Mannschaft 
muB8 versuchen, in der Wildnis mit ihrem Schicksal fertig zu werden. 
Im Groftyrann und das Gericht ist es der fest umschlossene Garten des 
Tyrannen, in dem Nespoli seinem Schicksal zum ersten Mal gegeniiber- 
gestellt und zum Handeln gezwungen wird. Viele weitere Beispiele 
k6énnten angefiihrt werden. Eine interessante Variante bildet die anek- 
dotenhafte Erzihlung Der Schacht, indem hier, im eingeschlossenen 
Fahrstuhl eines verlassenen Hochhauses, nicht die erste Konfrontierung 
mit dem Schicksal, sondern eher die plétzliche Erfiillung des Schicksals 
erlebt wird. In den Fallen, wo das Schicksal nicht nur einzelne Per- 
sonen, sondern ganze Gruppen ergreift, erscheint das Haus des Schick- 
sals oft als Stadt, wie z. B. das kurfiirstliche Berlin, die imaginare Stadt 
Cassano, oder die neapolitanische Stadt in den Drei Falken. 

Das Bild des Hauses oder der Stadt ist von Bedeutung fiir den 
Gehalt des Werkes sowohl als auch fiir seine Struktur. Haus und Stadt, 
vom menschlichen Willen geschaffen, sind Ausdruck menschlicher Ord- 
nung und menschlichen Plans. Sie sind Ausdruck der SeBhaftigkeit, 
der Dauer, und vermitteln dem Menschen ein Gefiihl der Sicherheit 
und des Geborgenseins. Wenn unser Dichter gerade diese Symbole der 
Sicherheit und Ordnung wihlt, um hier seine Gestalten ihrem Schicksal 
gegeniiberzustellen, so tut er dies, damit der Mensch um so mehr er- 
schiittert und die Fragwiirdigkeit menschlicher Sicherheit um so starker 
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betont werde. Das Schicksal, wie es Bergengruen darstellt, ist zunachst 
fast immer eine feindliche Macht, die den Menschen aus seiner Gebor- 
genheit vertreibt. Ihrem menschlichen Instinkt folgend, wehren sich 
Bergengruens Gestalten gegen das ihnen aufgelegte Schicksal, bis sie 
lernen, wie es in der Legende von den zwei Worten heiBt, das ,,verord- 
nete Schicksal hinzunehmen.“* Am Ende aber, wenn der Mensch sich 
siegreich durchgerungen hat, erkennt er schlieBlich, daB sein Schicksal 
nicht Zufall, sondern Bestimmung war. Er erkennt, da8 ihm sein Schick- 
sal von einer héheren Macht auferlegt worden ist. In der Welt Ber- 
gengruens ringt sich der Mensch von einem oberflaichlichen Gefiihl 
menschlicher Geborgenheit, wie es z. B. die Behausung bietet, zur tiefe- 
ren Erkenntnis der wirklichen Geborgenheit durch, die nur bei Gott 
zu finden ist. Aus dieser Erkenntnis heraus sagt er ,,ja‘ zu seinem 
Schicksal in einem amor fati, das oft am Ende einer Erzahlung vom 
Helden ausgesprochen wird. Dies wird auch in einem Gedicht Bergen- 
gruens ausgedriickt, in dem ein Mensch, der die Schwere des Schicksals 
erfahren hat, Antwort gibt: 

Was aus Schmerzen kam, 

war Voriibergang. 

Und mein Ohr vernahm 

nichts als Lobgesang. * 

An anderer Stelle spricht Bergengruen einmal davon, daB es ihn im 
epischen Schaffen immer wieder lockt und nétigt, in der scheinbaren 
Willkiirlichkeit des irdischen Geschehens ,,jener Gesetzlichkeit nach- 
zuspiiren, die als das Unterpfand der Richtigkeit und Rechtmabigkeit 
des Weltgefiiges und aller in ihm statthabenden Bewegungen erscheint.” ® 
Das Schicksal ist fiir Bergengruen keine zerst6érende Macht, sondern 
dient der Offenbarmachung einer héheren Ordnung. Es wird dem Men- 
schen geschickt, ihm aufgetragen, nicht um ihn zu vernichten, sondern 
um zu zeigen, wie er sich bewahren, sich iiber sich selbst erheben kann. 

Diesen Gedanken allerdings hat Bergengruen nicht von Anfang an 
vertreten. Seine schriftstellerische Entwicklung zeigt ja tiberhaupt in 
vielem groBe Veranderungen. In seinen friihen Werken — in denen 
iibrigens auch das christliche Element kaum zum Ausdruck kommt — 
sieht er das Schicksal als eine feindliche, sinnlose Macht, die nur zer- 
stéren kann und die im héchsten Grade ,,ungesetzlich“ ist. So lesen 
wir in einem seiner ersten Werke, der 1923 veréffentlichten Novelle 
»Das Amulett,“ in dem ihm damals eigenen wortreichen Stil: ,,Wenn 
ich einmal in Versuchung komme, zu glauben, daB doch ein Sinn in 
allem Geschehen steckt, daB eine Vorsehung . . . iiber unseren Ge- 
schicken waltet, dann brauche ich nur die Silbermiinze an meinem Halse 
zu spiiren und ich wei: Unser Leben ist eine scheuBliche, sinnldse 
Groteske, und wenn es noch eine héhere Macht gibt auBer dem Gesetz 
von Ursache und Wirkung, dann ist es ein Wesen, das in boshaftem 
Hohn mit uns spielt wie mit Puppen und sich in teuflischer Schaden- 
freude an den Zuckungen seiner verendenden Marionetten ergotzt.“ 1° 
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Wenige Jahre spater aber hatte sich Bergengruens Ansicht schon grund- 
legend geandert, sodaB diese Erzahlung in spateren Novellensammlungen 
nicht wieder aufgenommen worden ist. 

Das Bild vom Haus des Schicksals oder von dem begrenzten Raum, 
in dem der Mensch seinem Schicksal gegeniibergestellt wird, entspricht 
also dem Weltbild unseres Schriftstellers. Doch damit erschépft sich 
nicht seine Bedeutung. Das ,,Haus des Schicksals“* gibt Bergengruen 
als Novellisten die Méglichkeit, auf engem, leicht iibersichtlichem Raum 
die Handlung abspielen zu lassen, und durch diese Konzentration eine 
fiir die Novelle wichtige enge Verbindung zwischen Mensch und Schick- 
sal herzustellen. Durch die Zusammenballung wird ein Spannungsmo- 
ment geschaffen. Es ist Augenblickssache: man 6ffnet die Tiir und 
steht vor dem Schicksal in seiner ganzen Schrecklichkeit und seiner 
ganzen GroBe. Eine groBe Kraft wird durch diesen Augenblick aus- 
gelést, eine Kraft, die die Handlung vorwartsschleudert und den Men- 
schen mit sich reift, zu seiner Bewahrung oder zu seiner Beschamung, 
damit, wie es im Spanischen Rosenstock heibt, ,,Krafte und Besinnungen 
in ihm aufgerufen werden, die vorher nicht da oder doch nicht beweg- 
bar waren.“ 1! Diese Situation erinnert an Cocteaus Machine Infernale, 
obgleich sie bei Bergengruen durchaus positive Vorzeichen tragt. Die 
Begegnung mit dem Schicksal ist der Beginn dessen, was Wilhelm Grenz- 
mann so treffend die ,,ZerreiBprobe“ genannt hat.'? Bezeiclinend fiir 
den dramatischen Effekt dieses Auslésungsmoments ist die Geschwindig- 
keit, mit der sich nun die Handlung vorwirtsbewegt. So umspannt die 
Handlung in Am Himmel wie auf Erden nur wenige Wochen, im 
Groftyrann nur die kurze Zeit des heiBen Windes, im Feuerzeichen die 
Zeit vom Spatsommer bis zum Winter. 

Wenn Bergengruen seine Gestalten den ihnen besonders zugeord- 
neten Raum des Schicksals betreten |aBt, fiihrt er sie in eine Situation, 
in der es kein Ausweichen gibt. Die Tiir wird hinter ihnen zugeschla- 
gen, sie sind eingeschlossen in diesem Raum wie die drei Personen in 
Jean Paul Sartres Huis Clos. Der groBe Unterschied zwischen Bergen- 
gruen und Sartre jedoch besteht darin, daB fiir Bergengruen der ge- 
schlossene Raum kein Inferno darstellt, sondern ein Purgatorio. Seine 
Helden haben die Méglichkeit, sich zur Anerkennung des Schicksals 
durchzukampfen, ja, dies ist ihre eigentliche Bestimmung. Fiir sie ist 
der Aufenthalt im Raum des Schicksals nur Voriibergang und eine Ge- 
legenheit, der Wesentlichkeit entgegengefiihrt zu werden. Ihnen wird, 
wie es im Beichtsiegel heiBt, die ,,wohlfeile Sicherheit des Gewissens 
und des Tuns“* genommen, '* damit sie das Unwesentliche und Flache 
des alltaglichen Lebens ablegen und in seiner Nichtigkeit erkennen. Nicht 
allen seinen Helden gelingt dies. Manche, wie z. B. der Gastwirt Hahn 
in dem Roman Das Feuerzeichen, wehren sich bis zum Schlu8 gegen 
das Schicksal, sie wollen ihm ausweichen, es bekampfen, es nach ihrem 
Willen formen. Gelingen aber kann ihnen dies nie. Der Gastwirt 
Hahn nimmt sich am Ende das Leben, denn das Schicksal ist starker 
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als er. Auch der junge Priester Martin Schéllhaas in der Novelle Das 
Beichtsiegel méchte seinem Schicksal ausweichen, méchte das mark- 
grafliche SchloB verlassen; allein, alle Auswege, auf die er hofft, bleiben 
ihm verschlossen. Er mu seinen Mann stehen bis zum Letzten, bis er 
seine ZerreiBprobe bestanden hat. Dann aber 6ffnen sich die Tiiren des 
Hauses seines Schicksals wie von selbst, er wird aus seinen Gewissens- 
qualen erlést durch einen Knaben, der ihn in der entscheidenden Nacht 
aus dem SchloB zu dem Bette eines Sterbenden fiihrt. Schdéllhaas er- 
lebt, was Bergengruens Helden immer wieder erleben, und was so pas- 
send in den SchluBworten des Romans Pelageja ausgedriickt wird: ,,Das 
ist Gottes Gewohnheit; er fiihrt in die Hélle und wieder hinaus.“ 

In dieser positiven Deutung des Schicksals steht Bergengruen heute 
ziemlich allein. In den Werken Franz Kafkas z. B., in denen duBerlich 
ahnliches geschieht wie bei Bergengruen, ist die innere Einstellung eine 
ganz andere. Auch bei Kafka wird der Mensch plotzlich aus einer All- 
tagssituation herausgerissen und in eine unausweichliche Sonderlage ge- 
fiihrt. Auch er steht plotzlich seinem ganz besonderen Schicksal ge- 
geniiber. Aber er kann sich stellen, wie er will, er mu$ zu Grunde 
gehen. Bei Bergengruen hingegen scheint das Schicksal nur feindlich, 
dient aber in Wirklichkeit der Bewahrung des Menschen. In Kafkas 
Werken glaubt der Mensch zunachst nicht an die Feindlichkeit des 
Schicksals, er wundert sich héchstens dariiber, halt es fiir ,,einen Irr- 
tum,“ wie z. B. der Prokurist Joseph K. im Prozef, wie Gregor Samsa 
in der Verwandlung oder wie der Schreiber der Chronik Ein altes Blatt. 
SchlieBlich aber erkennt er die zermalmende Kraft seines Schicksals, das, 
einer gefiihllosen Maschine gleich, ihn unweigerlich vernichtet. Wah- 
rend bei Bergengruen die Menschen zur Wesentlichkeit gefiihrt werden, 
zeigt sich bei Kafka (und bei den vielen, die ihm gefolgt sind) der 
Mensch in seiner ganzen jammerlichen Unwesentlichkeit. 

Dadurch, daB die Menschen in Bergengruens Werken im Raum 
des Schicksals eingeschlossen sind, um sich dort zu ihrer Bewahrung 
durchzukampfen, werden sie getrennt und ausgeschlossen von aller an- 
deren menschlichen Gemeinschaft. Sie werden zum Sonderfall, werden 
gezeichnet — und ausgezeichnet. Wieder zeigt sich die Giiltigkeit des 
Bildes vom Hause des Schicksals. Das Haus oder der abgeschlossene 
Raum isoliert den Menschen von seinem Mitmenschen. Der Mensch 
muB allein sein Schicksal tragen. Er wird somit gezwungen, sich ganz 
auf sein Schicksal zu konzentrieren und er wei$, daB dies besondere 
Schicksal nur ihn, ihn persénlich, angeht. Gerade in dem Augenblick, 
da der Mensch am meisten der Hilfe bedarf, ist er ganz auf sich allein 
angewiesen. Er ist, wie es in der Legende von den zwei Worten 
heiBt, ,,mit Strenge“’ von den Seinigen getrennt.’* Ein deutliches Bei- 
spiel fiir die Sonderstellung bietet Margarethe Kamphel in der Novelle 
Jungfraulichkeit. Sie begegnet ihrem Schicksal in dem Augenblick, da 
sie auf einem Ball (also wiederum in einem geschlossenen Raum) einen 
jungen Mann, der zudringlich wird, mit dessen Dolch ersticht. Es heift 
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dann von ihr: ,,Es war nun ein Licht auf Margarethe gefallen, in des- 
sen strengem, eisigem und einsam machendem Glanz sie inskiinftig zu 
leben haben wiirde. . . . Es war ihr unzweifelhaft, daB sie ihr Leben 
nicht fortfiihren konnte, wie es begonnen und bisher gefiihrt worden 
war.“ 18 Durch die Sonderlage entsteht eine Kluft zwischen dem Hel- 
den und seinen Mitmenschen, die oft psychologisch noch dadurch ver- 
starkt wird, daB der Held glaubt, von Feinden umgeben zu sein, die 
thn heimlich beobachten und hinter ihm herreden (so im Groftyrann, 
im Feuerzeichen und im Beichtsiegel, um nur einige Beispiele zu nennen). 
Im Groftyrann ist es sogar so, daB die Menschen bald tatsachlich er- 
kennen, daB Nespoli in das Haus seines Schicksals getreten ist, und dab 
sie ihn meiden wie einen Gezeichneten. Alles wird fragwiirdig und 
ungewi8 durch die Begegnung mit dem Schicksal, und der Mensch 
fiihlt sich, wie es in der Gollheimer Kerze heibt, ,,ausgeschlossen von 
aller Traulichkeit des Daseins.“ 

Der Mensch, der in das Haus oder in den Raum des Schicksals ein- 
tritt, erlebt damit Fluch und Gnade zugleich. Fluch dadurch, daB er 
ausgesondert wird und mit dem Schicksal ringen muB; Gnade dadurch, 
daB ihm die Méglichkeit gegeben wird, sich zu bewahren und zur We- 
sentlichkeit zu gelangen. Er kann sich sein Schicksal nicht aussuchen, 
und er kann ihm nicht entgehen. Er kann die Enthiillung seines Schick- 
sals nicht erzwingen, sondern lebt in UngewiBheit und ist zur Passivitat 
verurteilt, bis die Tiir sich 6ffnet und er in den Raum seines Schicksals 
eintritt. Jetzt aber kann der Mensch nicht linger passiv bleiben, son- 
dern er muB handeln. Sein Verhalten zu seinem Schicksal ergibt die 
eigentliche Handlung, den eigentlichen Inhalt der Bergengruenschen 
Erzahlungen. Ausgangspunkt aber ist der Eintritt in das Haus des 
Schicksals, in dem der Mensch ausgewahlt und ausgesondert wird und 
das er lieben kann wie ein Vaterhaus oder hassen wie ein Gefangnis, 
aus dem aber kein Entkommen méglich ist. Das ,,Haus des Schicksals,“ 
in dem die Handlung beginnt, hat somit entscheidenden Einflu8 auf 
ihren Ablauf und auf die Charakterentwicklung des Helden. Es ist 


Ausgangspunkt und Kernpunkt zugleich. 


14 Matter of Conscience (Der Groftyrann und das Gericht), iibersetzt von 
Norman Cameron (London / New York, 1952). — The Last Captain of Horse 
(Der letzte Rittmeister), tibersetzt von Eric Peters (London / New York, 1953). 

2 Die wichtigeren Arbeiten iiber Bergengruen sind in dem bibliographischen An- 

zu meiner Dissertation, Die Prosawerke Werner Bergengruens (Wisconsin, 
1956) erfaBt worden. Siehe auch die Bibliographie in Bergengruens Buch Privi- 
legien des Dichters (Zirich: Verlag der Arche, 1957). 

3 Werner Bergengruen, Am Himmel wie auf Erden (Hamburg: Hanseatische 
Verlagsanstalt, 1940), S. 23. 

4 Das Gebeimnis verbleibt (Ziirich: Verlag der Arche, 1952), S. 21. 

5 Das Gebeimmnis verbleibt, S. 15. 

6 Am Himmel wie auf Erden, S. 24. 

7 Die Sultansrose und andere Erzahlungen (Basel: Verlag Benno Schwabe, 1953), 
S. 105. 
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8 Frage und Antwort,“ Die heile Welt (Miinchen: Nymphenburger Verlags- 
handlung, 1950), S. 272. 


® .Warunt dichte ich?“ Privilegien des Dichters, S. 60. 

10 Rosen am Galgenholz (Berlin: Dom-Verlag, 1923), S. 122. 

11 Der spanische Rosenstock (Tiibingen und Stuttgart: Verlag Rainer Wunder- 
lich, 1950), S. 70. 

12 Das Bild des Christen in der Literatur der Gegenwart,“ Stimmen der Zeit, 
CLIV (1953 / 54), 342- 

13 Das Beichtsiegel (Freiburg: Christophorus Verlag, 1948), S. 57. 

14 Die Sultansrose, S. 105. 

15 Jungfraulichkeit (Ziirich: Verlag der Arche, 1952), S. 9. 

16 Die Géllheimer Kerze,“ Hochland, XLIV (1951/52), 55- 
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WILHELM BUSCHIANA 


The editor is grateful to Professor Bernhard Blume of Harvard University 
for calling his attention to two significant pieces of research recently published in 
the Mitteilungen des Vereins der Freunde Wilhelm Buschs. Although it is con- 
trary to the editorial policy of the Monatshefte to reprint previously published 
material, the Editorial d has voted to make an exception in this case because 
of the striking topological and symptomatic value of these contributions. Young 
scholars in icular will be well-advised to analyze and attempt to emulate 
their methodology. 


A NEWLY DISCOVERED MANUSCRIPT OF 
WILHELM BUSCH 


F. Borer 
Meadowbrook College 


On a recent visit to several Wilhelm Busch-Archives in Germany, ' 
the author of this article was fortunate enough to discover in the vast 
collection of Pastor Martin Tiburtius in Bederkesa (Kreis Lehe)? a 
manuscript, probably from Wilhelm Busch’s own hand, which surely 
will have its place in a future final edition of Busch’s collected works, 
if only as a significant variant. It is printed here in its entirety: * 


Jetzt aber naht sich das Malheur, 
Denn dies Getranke ist LikGr. 


Es duftet sii8. — Hans Huckebein 
Taucht seinen Schnabel froh hinein. 


Ei, ei! Thm wird so wunderlich, 
So leicht und so absunderlich. 


Er krachzt mit freudigem Getén 
Und muvB auf einem Beine stehn. 


1 The author gratefully acknowledges substantial grants-in-aid from the John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, the Fulbright Foundation, the Bollingen 
Foundation, the Philosophical Society, the Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
and the American Council of Learned Societies, which have made it ible for 
him to spend the academic year 1959-60 in Germany, in order to make a survey 
of the research facilities on Wilhelm Busch. He also owes a debt of gratitude 
to Professors George Devrient (Yale University), Harry O. Helfferich (Columbia 
University), Frank Mechtold (University of Michigan), Frederick Trautmann 
(Ohio State University), and J. Douglas Vetterli (Harvard University) for their 
generous support of his application to the above mentioned Societies and Founda- 
tions; he is, furthermore, obliged to the President and the Trustees of Meadow- 
brook College for a stead sedation of his teaching load during the academic 
ee 1960-61, an arrangement which has assured the completion of this study, and 

but not least to his wife, Jean Roslynd Borer, who typed the manuscript and 
without whose loving care and forbearance the present article would never have 
been finished. 

2 Pastor Tiburtius, at the age of 96, is one of the two surviving grand-nephews 
of Wilhelm Busch. 

3 Reproduced with the kind permission of Pastor Tiburtius, of Judge and Mrs. 
Waldemar Debisch, the heirs of Wilhelm Busch, and of the Braun and Schneider 
Verlag, Miinchen. Hereafter quoted as BM. 
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Der Vogel, welcher sonsten fleucht, 
Wird hier zu einem Tier, das kreucht. 


Und Uebermut kommt zum BeschluB, 
Der alles ruinieren muB. 


Er zerrt voll roher Lust und Tiicke 
Der Tante kiinstliches Gestricke. 


Der Tisch ist glatt — der Bose taumelt — 
Das Ende naht — sieh da! Er baumelt. 


“Die Bosheit war sein Hauptplasier, 
Drum,” spricht die Tante, “hangt er hier!” 4 


Anyone familiar with the works of Wilhelm Busch will notice at once 
that the above text — the conclusion of Wilhelm Busch’s famous poem 
Hans Huckebein, der Ungliicksrabe — is practically identical with the 
text as published in the standard editions of Wilhelm Busch.° The . 
one — significant — deviation is the replacement of “was,” as GW has 
it, by “das” of BM (line 1o of our text). In the light of Busch’s sty- 
listic development, this would point to an early origin of BM. °® 

The manuscript is written in a delicate yet legible hand on brown, 
stiff, non-translucent paper, 13% X 20 inches, slightly torn at the right 
upper corner, the kind of paper which housewives use for wrapping. 
Since the paper has no watermarks, it was, unfortunately, not possible 
to trace its origin and to reach a definite conclusion as to its age. A 
search of all the shopping centers in Bederkesa and an extensive cor- 
respondence with the paper mills of Lower Saxony revealed that no 
paper of the same texture is at present in use at Bederkesa nor manu- 
factured at any paper mill in Lower Saxony. The handwriting itself 
bears a surprisingly close resemblance to Wilhelm Busch’s middle period 
(1875-1890).* Further possible clues were several striking greasy spots 
on the paper, one particularly noticeable on the word Hauptplisier. Tests 
undertaken at the Pharmacological Institute of the University of Géttin- 
gen established them as caused by a hydrogenated, highly saturated 


*A photostatic copy of the manuscript is in the Alfred E. Bender Collection 
of Rare Books at the John Wigglesworth Library of Meadowbrook College. 

5 Cf. e.g. Wilhelm Busch, Gesammelte Werke (Braunschweig, 1911), Bd. III, 
S. 268. Hereafter quoted as GW. 

6 Cf. the definitive article of James Threadbottom, “Wilhelm Busch’s Use of 
the Relative Pronoun,” PMLA XXXXIV, pp. 313-369. 

7™Dr. Georg Bareis-Bolligen, editor-in-chief of the Zeitschrift fiir grapbolo- 
gische Forschung, to whom I submitted the manuscript, was kind enough to write 
a detailed graphological analysis. Although he felt that the authorship of Wilhelm 
Busch could not be established beyond any reasonable doubt, he emphasized on 
the other hand that it would not be entirely impossible that the manuscript had 
indeed been written by Wilhelm Busch himself. An attempt to obtain a second 
expertise unfortunately proved futile, since the Graphologische Seminar of the 
er of Freiburg did not respond to several inquiries undertaken by the 
author. 
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fatty substance, probably lard or bacon.* Since it is a well-known fact 
that Busch was inordinately fond of lard throughout his life — he liked 
“to spread it thick on pumpernickel and eat it as a midnight snack, 
washed down by a tankard of Eimbecker beer” ® — this would furnish 
further sustaining evidence as to his authorship. 


Another possible clue, however, proved inconclusive. The manu- 
script, at the lower left hand corner, approximately three inches from 
the bottom, shows a very distinct black thumb-print. A thorough ex- 
amination of the manuscripts of Wilhelm Busch, especially at the Busch- 
Archives at Wiedensahl and Liithorst,’® with their rich treasures of 
Buschiana, and the Schiller-National-Museum in Marbach,!! was, to 
be sure, not entirely without results: a manuscript of Busch’s Der Lohn 
des FleiBes'* showed two somewhat faded thumb-prints, which, how- 
ever, after chemical treatment and under infra-red light became clearly 
visible. Unfortunately, they were not identical with BM. ™ 


On the other hand, there are certain biographical facts which defi- 
nitely link BM with Wilhelm Busch’s life. It is true that, as far as we 
know, Wilhelm Busch never was in Bederkesa; he stayed, however, 
repeatedly, in the neighboring town of Husum, at the house of his 
aunt Helene Knopp. According to an old family legend, the knowl- 
edge of which I owe to Frau Pastor Tiburtius and which so far has 
escaped the attention of Wilhelm Busch-scholars,'* Wilhelm fell in 
love with Helene’s daughter Julchen.'** The Mother, however, be- 
ing quite antagonistic to Wilhelm Busch’s artistic ambitions, thwarted 
the infatuation of the young lovers. Julchen later married the Kirchen- 
rat Ottomar Enking (1828-1913), and died in 1917, without leaving 
children. ** If we thus trace the origin of BM to Bederkesa and the 
Knopp family — and how easily could the manuscript have traveled 
from Husum to Bederkesa — new and surprising light falls upon Wil- 
helm Busch’s poem. There can be no doubt that the Ungliicksrabe points 
to Wilhelm Busch himself and his frustrated love, while die Tante ob- 
viously is Helene Knopp, and her kiinstliches Gestricke refers to the 
machinations with which she separated the unfortunate lovers. 
~~S According to a report by Dr. Heidemarie Wipf, Assistant at the Pharmaco- 
logical Institute. 

® Uwe Brunsbiittel, Das Leben Wilhelm Buschs, (Emsdetten, 1922), Bd. Il, S. 
274. — Obsolete in various ways, but still indispensable. 

10 The author cherishes with profound gratitude the memory of a charming 
Kaffeestunde at the house of Oberférster Jiirgen Bartelmann at Liithorst, an un- 
forgettable example of truly German Gemitlichkeit. 

11 Here I am particularly indebted to its director, Dr. Reinhold Forster, and 


to Drs. Hartwig Immenhéfer and Lutz Felgentreu, who gave invaluable assistance 
to the author’s investigations during the months of May and June. 

12 Handschriftenabteilung, Manuscript No. 75831. 

13 This conclusion was later confirmed by a report of the dactyloscopic bureau 
of the Police Department in Stu which examined the thumb-prints thoroughly. 
I am particularly obliged to Herr Polizeiprasident Karl Helmbrecht for the generosi 
with which he put the resources of the Police Department at the author's di . 
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14 Professor Franklin Muhlenberg, in a letter of June 19, 1960, informs me 


that he always suspected such a relationship, but that he found on his travels in 
Germany in 1919 and 1935 the relatives Wilhelm Busch who were still alive 
at that time, completel icative. 


14a After this article has to press, my colleague, Professor Francis Nolte, 
calls my attention to an article by Josef Echtermayer, “Julchen Knopp: Wilhelm 
Buschs erste Liebe,” Husumer Nachrichten, 17. Juni 1913. 1 am very grateful in- 
deed for this early confirmation of my recent findings. 

15 Geschichte der Familie Enking im Landkreis Bremervérde. Veréffentlichun- 
gen des Vereins fiir niedersichsische Geschichte, Bd. LXXVII (Wolfenbiittel, 1923). 


HUCKEBEINS ENDE: STRUKTURMODELL EINER DA- 
SEINSANALYTISCHEN LITERATURBETRACHTUNG 


von 
Dozent Dr. Horst-Heinz Deutinger 
(Berlin) 


Jene stilbildende Formkraft, die dem nur scheinbar zeitbedingten 
OEuvre eines Provinzhumoristen letztlich epochale Prisenz zu verleihen 
imstande ist, hat den zeichnenden Dichter Wilhelm Busch, ihn dem nie- 
dersichsischen Raum seiner Herkunft enthebend, langst einem gesamt- 
europaischen Kontext eingereiht. Macht ihn der rasante Bildwitz seiner 
zeichnerischen Aggressionen zum kongenialen Gefahrten eines Daumier, 
Hogarth oder Goya, so liegt die sardonische Pragnanz seiner Kurzverse 
auf einer dem gescharften Blick leicht erkennbaren Linie, die von Ju- 
venal und Petronius itber Lichtenberg, Brecht und Thomas Stearns Eliot 
bis zu Adolf Glassbrenner fiihrt, wahrend, weltanschaulich gesehen, der 
abgriindige Nihilismus dieses wahrhaft unbehausten Menschen Symbole 
emporgetrieben hat, die in ihrer dissonanten doch je zwingenden Aus- 
sageweise einen Stellenwert beanspruchen diirfen, der sie als deutsches 
Analogon den Untergangsvisionen eines Lautréamont, Rimbaud, Villiers 
de I’Isle-Adam, Edgar Allan Poe oder Wynstan Hugh Auden an die 
Seite stellt. Das strukturelle So-sein dieser Endwelt, ihre explosive 
Mischung aus Pathos, Grauen und Gelachter erschlieBt sich jedoch auch 
kritischem Gespiir nicht ohne weiteres; kein Wunder also, daB die 
deutsche Wilhelm Busch-Forschung, iiberdies weit verstreut und schwer 
zuganglich, das Damonische in der Biedermannsmaske, den Satanismus 
hinter der Tabakspfeife bisher nicht erkannt hat. Leider verbietet der 
knapp bemessene Raum dieser Studie im einzelnen auf ihre Ergebnisse 
einzugehen; der Kenner wird ohnedies nicht iibersehen, wo ich ihr in 
etwa verpflichtet bin. 

Es kann nicht unser Anliegen sein, das gesamte OEuvre dieses be- 
sessenen Kiinstlers in seiner ganzen Gestuftheit und Totalitét vor dem 
Betrachter auszubreiten; die stellvertretende Durchleuchtung einer ein- 
zelnen, allerdings in ihrer Reprasentanz exemplarischen Stelle muB ge- 
niigen. Wir meinen jene beklemmende Vision vom Ende Huckebeins, 
zwanzig Zeilen nur, deren Aussagewert man jedoch verkennen wiirde, 
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wenn man sich auf den stofflichen Gehalt allein beschranken wollte. In 
gar keiner Weise geht es hier etwa um das Ende eines bloBen Vogels; 
was Wilhelm Busch vor uns entrollt, ist vielmehr ein Bild der mensch- 
lichen Gesamtexistenz schlechthin, genauer: der abendlindischen Be- 
wuBtseinslage, wie sie sich einem desillusionierten Betrachter des ausge- 
henden neunzehnten Jahrhunderts zwangslaufig darbieten muBbte. Langst 
ist Huckebein in eine hoffnungslose Isolierung geraten; alle Versuche 
eines wurzel- und bindungslos gewordenen Individualismus, eines, sagen 
wir es ruhig, ziigellosen Egotismus, im Dasein Fu zu fassen, sind fehl- 
geschlagen oder haben sich als Scheinsiege entpuppt und letztlich nur 
zu fortschreitendem Kontaktverlust gefiihrt. Nun steht Huckebein, das 
»spate Ich,“ um die gliickliche Prigung eines zeitgendssischen Lyrikers 
zu gebrauchen, dem elementaren Seinscharakter der condition humaine 
in seiner ganzen Unerbittlichkeit gegeniiber. Mit den Positionen der 
modernen Existentialphilosophie noch nicht vertraut, ist Huckebein — wie 
sollte es anders sein — zu jenem geistigen ,,Vorlaufen zum Tode“ nicht 
imstande, das neuere Romanhelden dem Realititszerfall der Dingwelt 
so mithelos entgegensetzen. Vor dem hic et nunc einer solchen Grenz- 
situation bleibt ihm nur der Eskapismus: Huckebein fliichtet in den 
Rausch, in die paradis artificiels. Vergeblich, wie man nicht erst zu 
sagen braucht. Jenes Strickzeug der Tante aber, in dem Huckebein 
sich rettungslos gefangen hat und zugrundegeht, was ist es anderes als 
ein tiefsinniges Symbolon der Daseinsverstricktheit des Menschen iiber- 
haupt, aus der es keinen Ausweg gibt. 

Nur ganz am Rande sei noch auf einige motivische und sprachliche 
Feinheiten des Dichters hingewiesen. Mit tiefer Bedeutsamkeit etwa 
verwendet der Dichter den unreinen Reim in der Strophe 


Er zerrt voll roher Lust und Tiicke 
Der Tante kiinstliches Gestricke. 


Kein reiner Ein-klang, keinerlei kontrapunktische Engfiihrung, nichts 
von verséhnender Harmonie wird dem Leser angesichts dieses Endes 
verstattet; noch einmal wird die schneidende, die unauflésliche Disso- 
nanz des Daseins im MiB-klang des Reims evoziert. Auferordentlich 
auch der Instinkt des Dichters, mit dem an alte, unterschwellige, arche- 
typische Bilder geriihrt wird, magisches Wissen um tiefere Beziige, das 
dem Dichter aus seinem niedersichsischen Erbe zugeflossen sein diirfte. 
Seit Wotans Zeiten ist mit der Erscheinung des Raben je und je eine 
Ahnung von Ungliick und Untergang verbunden. Schlechthin meister- 
haft aber erscheint uns letztlich die Sicherheit der Wahl, mit der Wil- 
helm Busch sich entscheidet, unter allen denkbaren Farben dem Raben 
gerade die schwarze Farbe zuzuerteilen, uniibertreffliche Korrespondenz, 
die der ontologischen Sicht des Dichters entspricht. Jene Power of 
Blackness ist gemeint, die ein bekannter Kritiker aus dem angelsachsi- 
schen Raum als diisteres Merkmal einer ganzen Generation von poétes 
maudits erkannt hat. 


HOFMANNSTHAL’S “MARCHEN DER 672. NACHT” 


J. D. WorkKMAN 
University of Wisconsin 


Wie wundervoll sind diese Wesen, 
Die, was nicht deutbar, dennoch deuten . . . 


— Der Tor und der Tod 


The casual reader who seeks in this work, misled perhaps by the 
title with its strangely precise numeration, a tale of jinn and afreets, of 
sultan’s palaces and veiled princesses, is doomed to disappointment. Ex- 
cept for passing mention of an Ambassador from the King of Persia and 
of mysterious Indian divinities, and aside from a single poetic interpola- 
tion, typical in style if not in form of the Arabian Nights, there is little 
in this first published narrative of Hofmannsthal to suggest the oriental 
world of Scheherazade. True, the central figure is billed as a merchant's 
son, but there is no merchant's son in the tales of the thousand and one 
nights with a spirit so unmercantile and introspective as this, and none 
who meets so cruel and sordid a destiny. 


Indeed the ghastly, seemingly undeserved and unmotivated death 
of the merchant’s son strikes one at first as a decided structural flaw; it 
was this jarring note that prompted Arthur Schnitzer to suggest rather 
precipitously that the author revise the conclusion of his tale, in which 
he missed the warmth and glow expected of a Marchen (Letter of Nov. 
26, 1895: NRsch 1954, 520 f.). 


Schnitzler’s reaction demonstrates clearly that he misunderstood the 
purport of the story. However, it is not difficult to pardon his blunder 
when one hears the author himself insisting that the events of the story 
be taken at face value, that it be read like a news report in the daily 
paper, and that no attempt be made to interpret it philosophically or 
allegorically.' These admonitions can indeed hardly be taken seriously, 
for the more one reflects about the story, the more baffling certain 
features of it become. A few months before its publication (1895) Hof- 
mannsthal himself refers to the allegorical, dreamlike quality of his work 
in letters to Beer-Hofmann (Briefe, 130 f. and 205). 


For more than half a century after the work appeared, critics seem 
to have taken the author pretty much at his word, so that Alewyn, in an 
essay written in 1949, could say of the Marchen that it had scarcely been 
noticed and never interpreted. ? This neglect was terminated by Alewyn’s 
own sensitive analysis, with the general tenor of which it is impossible 
not to agree. Taking the unhappy fate of Oscar Wilde as his point of 
departure, Alewyn sees in Hofmannsthal’s tale a negative judgment on 
the ‘purely aesthetic life. The horrible death of the merchant's son is 
seen as an inevitable consequence of his self-centered, amoral, asocial 
conduct. True, he is innocent of any overt guilt, but his very innocence, 
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his total isolation from life, is the essence of his fault, for which he must 
pay so bitter a price. 

Two years before Alewyn, Werner Huber, in a general discussion 
of Hofmannsthal’s narratives,* had reached somewhat similar conclu- 
sions. Huber, however, relies heavily in his interpretation on the concept 
of Préexistenz. Following Naef,* he sees the central problem in the 
author’s ambivalent situation in this preexistential state, a situation in 
which his mystic identification with all things has ceased to be a source 
of pleasurable experience and has become instead a state of perilous and 
frightening helplessness. Huber prefers not to tackle the question as to 
whether the Marchen constitutes a renunciation on Hofmannsthal’s part 
of the preexistential realm, though he appears to incline to this view. 

There can be no fundamental quarrel with either of these interpreta- 
tions, as far as they go. Both, however, leave unanswered certain ques- 
tions, particularly with regard to the cryptic figures of the four servants, 
whose strange passive intervention so crucially affects the destiny of 
their youthful master. In the following, an attempt will be made to shed 
additional light on these mysterious figures and perhaps on other prob- 
lems as well. One can only agree with Alewyn (p. 147) that the author 
himself provides no key to the story, that he keeps it on thie level of pure 
image, offering neither commentary nor any direct indication of his own 
feeling. It is therefore expedient to concede in advance that definitive 
answers to these questions will scarcely be forthcoming, but it is per- 
haps possible to suggest the direction in which some of these answers 
might be sought. In a letter to Edgar Karg (Dec. 8, 1899, Briefe 295), 
Hofmannsthal describes the way in which his works emerge in his poetic 
consciousness in the following terms: “Was ich im Leben erfahren, 
gesehen, erraten oder getraumt habe, und was mir davon besonders 
merkwiirdig und fiir den inneren Sinn schén vorgekommen ist: Ein- 
samkeitsgefiihle und Liebesgefiihle und Trotzgefiihle verbunden mit 
Erlebnissen und Situationen, aus denen Gefiihle reichlich und vermischt 
hervorgehen, verwebt mit Landschaften, bestimmten Gesichtern und 
andern AuBerlichkeiten, die wieder den Situationen im Kopf den beson- 
deren Reiz, den Geruch bestimmter Wesen, bestimmter Erlebnisse geben 
— das, aneinandergereiht, durcheinandergeschlungen, sind meine Arbei- 
ten.” In view of this self-analysis, it is perhaps not inappropriate to in- 
quire into the circumstances of Hofmannsthal’s life during the period 
in which he was working on the Marchen (1894-95), not, certainly, with 
the idea of seeking biographical reminiscences in the story — perhaps 
even Alewyn goes too far in equating the sordid atmosphere at the end 
of the story with Hofmannsthal’s military experiences 5 — but to attempt 
to ascertain the author’s state of mind at this time. 

One thing is abundantly clear: his state of mind was not cheerful; or 
at any rate, he was subject during 1894 and 1895 to prolonged periods 
of deep depression, often for no apparent reason, periods during which 
he was tormented by inability to work creatively, indeed at times, as 
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he states in his letters, by total paralysis of his mental powers. One 
major reason for this depressed state, if indeed there were external rea- 
sons, was uncertainty about the future. If the immediate prospect of 
military service was by no means cheerful for a youth of Hofmannsthal’s 
temperament, indecision as to his ultimate career was even more torment- 
ing. Mingled with this indecision were feelings of responsibility, per- 
haps even vague feelings of guilt toward his parents, engendered by his 
fear of being a financial burden to them. He writes to his father on 
July 11, 1895: “Seit ich aus dem Gymnasium heraus bin, hab’ ich mit 
Ausnahme isolierter, gliicklich leichtsinniger Tage ein unbestimmtes 
Gefithl von Unruhe und eine leichte Verstimmung, ein Gefiihl von 
Verantwortung, das ich nicht gut beschreiben kann, aber nicht loswerde” 
(Briefe 151 f.). In letters to his friends he paints his despair in far blacker 
colors, complaining of intense fatigue and discouragement. To Beer- 
Hofmann he writes in the same year: “Ich bin mir so verlassen vorge- 
kommen wie nie im Leben,” adding significantly, “auch von mir selbst 
verlassen” (Briefe 136), and to Hermann Bahr he speaks of “das grund- 
lose Totsein der Seele” (Briefe 110). To Leopold Andrian, finally, he 
describes himself as “innerlich leer und trocken wie eine taube NuBb. 
Wochenlang hab’ ich gar nicht gelebt, d.h. ohne Gedanken, ohne Erin- 
nerung, ohne Sehnsucht, ohne Geruch und Gefiihl” (Briefe 99; March’ 21, 
1894). 

Hofmannsthal’s concern for Andrian’s spiritual welfare at this time 
was similar to that for his own. Together they seem to have discussed 
the underlying problem: that of finding a satisfactory relationship be- 
tween their aesthetic inclinations and the increasingly peremptory de- 
mands of the workaday world, the “dde Alltaglichkeit.” Andrian’s own 
novelle, Das Fest der Jugend (Des Gartens der Erkenntnis erster Teil), 
reflects this concern and parallels in some respects Das Marchen der 672. 
Nacht. Hofmannsthal feared, not without reason, that his friend would 
be unable to make a reasonable adjustment.* His private and personal 
concern for himself and his intimate friend is paralleled by his public 
dismay at the spectacle of Gabriele d’Annunzio’s career as an aesthete. 
The Italian writer’s inability to come to grips with life, at least in his 
earlier works, is reported by Hofmannsthal in terms and images often 
closely parallel to those used in describing the situation of the merchant's 
son (Prosa I, 174, 244, 274). In a discussion of Walter Pater, finally, the 
very word occurs which characterizes the inability of the merchant's 
son and of all kindred spirits to deal with harsh reality: “die Unzulang- 
lichkeit des Asthetismus” (Prosa I, 238f.; the term occurs frequently, 
often with reference to Hofmannsthal himself: cf. Prosa I, 138; Brief- 
wechsel mit George, 113). 

We have seen that Hofmannsthal wished his Marchen to be read 
as a simple, straight-forward account. If one were to take him at his 
word, overlooking certain strange but not utterly inconceivable events, 
one could follow this merchant’s son into his voluntary exile under the 
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disapproving eyes of his servants, accept his preoccupation with aesthetic 
and intellectual problems, understand his concern for the preservation 
of the status quo in his household which leads him to the city to in- 
vestigate an anonymous threat to one of his domestics, and, finally, ac- 
company him on his last disastrous walk through unfamiliar districts 
of the city to the jeweler’s shop, his eerie encounter with the child in 
the greenhouse, and to the military barracks where his sympathetic 
curiosity leads to his fatal accident. But with the best of intentions it 
is difficult to accept without question the concluding paragraphs where, 
in his death agony, he curses one by one the servants to whom he had 
shortly before been so strangely attached and turns upon everything 
in his seemingly innocent life that had previously been dear to him, 
persisting in his uncontrolled rage until nausea and dizziness silence 
him and he dies wretchedly, his features distorted in a ghastly grimace. 

If the reader has been dimly disturbed and puzzled previously by 
the figures of the four servants described at such length in the first part 
of the story, he will certainly be startied and mystified by this sudden 
and apparently unmotivated change of attitude on the part of the mer- 
chant’s son. It is impossible here to accede to the author’s charge not to 
interpret. The question as to the meaning of this final scene forces 
the reader to reconsider the whole problem of the four servants and 
to attempt to find some deeper meaning in their relationship to the 
central figure. In retrospect, as it were, they assume a preponderant 
importance in the work as a whole, and one can now readily under- 
stand why the original title of the work was “Der Kaufmannssohn und 
seine vier Diener.” 

The story opens with a situation by no means extraordinary in the 
literature of the period. The son of a wealthy merchant, tiring of 
shallow companions and idle pursuits, withdraws from society to pursue 
his private studies in art and philosophy. However, unlike Huysman’s 
Des Esseintes or Oscar Wilde’s Lord Henry or Dorian Gray, he does 
not lose himself in the pursuit of exquisite new sensations or perverse 
witticism. While sharing their interest in jewels, flowers, and fragrances, 
by comparison this young man seems exceedingly naive, good-natured, 
and docile. He has no basic quarrel with the world, but is fascinated 
and delighted by its myriad colors and forms and their subtle relation- 
ships. Having dismissed all but four of his servants, he lives in seclusion 
in his town house and later, to avoid the summer heat in the metropolis, 
withdraws to a cool mountain valley, where his sole occupation is 
apparently to sit reading or reflecting in his garden. 

Strangely enough, his servants, whose loyalty and whole bearing 
are dear to him, are also a source of discomfiture. They quite liter- 
ally “dog” his footsteps* and force him to concern himself with them. 
While they are neither a source of irritation, as is the elderly couple in 
A rebours, nor a potential threat, like the overly solicitous gentleman’s 
gentleman of Dorian Gray, still their presence is disturbing and soon 
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assumes the character of tacit reproach. Is the aesthete’s conscience 
pricked at the thought of these representatives of the working classes 
vegetating in their airless and joyless existence, while he leads a life of 
idle luxury? * One might think of John Ruskin and the interruption 
of his aesthetic pursuits by the awakening of social consciousness. This 
point of view gains weight when the merchant’s son becomes aware of 
the fact that it is his inadequacy as a human being (“menschliche Un- 
zulanglichkeit” Erz. 13) which seems to arouse the servants’ disapproval. 
But the relationship here is more subtle and intricate than one might 
at first expect, for it soon becomes apparent that there is a mysterious 
identification between master and servants. The latter are at one and 
the same time separate individuals and projections of their master’s per- 
sonality, so that he is strangely and acutely aware of their sensations, 
more acutely indeed than he is of his own.* And whereas he views 
his own existence with some wonderment and emotion, his awareness 
of them is a source of enigmatic distress. Above all, he is disturbed 
by their constant surveillance. Whatever he does, he feels their eyes 
upon him, and from these reproachful, challenging glances there is no 
escape even in the furthest recesses and corners of his garden. '” 

The four servants are: an elderly man, self-effacing and solicitous 
of his master’s every wish; an old woman, mother of the merchant's 
son’s nurse; a petulant, moody young girl of scarcely fifteen; and an- 
other girl a few years older. 

The elderly pair, though not related to one another, suggest vaguely 
the parent image; explicitly so in the case of the old woman, whose 
presence is associated by the merchant’s son with memory of his mother’s 
voice and the childhood “die er sehnsiichtig liebte” (Erz. 9). With 
nightmarish clarity he senses their gradual aging and imminent death. ™ 
There is little overt evidence for claiming that the old man represents 
a father image other than that he is paired off with the old woman, 
that he is anxious to please the merchant's son, and that, like the elder 
Hofmannsthal, he is well-bred and reserved. It would be in keeping 
with this general conception to consider him as the silent voice of 
conscience, a rdle which Hofmannsthal elsewhere ascribes to the old 
servants in Viennese families (Prosa I, 188); in this capacity his refusal 
to take advantage of his privilege of going out at night would be 
humorously significant. The fact that some obscure and unspecified 
crime in his past initiates the final catastrophe would be quite in keeping 
with this interpretation. But the old man suggests yet other associa- 
tions: it was he himself who sought out the merchant’s son and sug- 
gested that he enter his service, as though he had some secret mission 
to perform; his dark and ruddy complexion is reminiscent of that of 
the coachman who comes to fetch the Bergmann to the realm of die 
verschleierte Frau (Erz. 85), that mysterious woman “deren fernes ver- 
borgenes Dasein ihn [den Bergmann Hyazinth] iiberwiltigte, dab er 
sie starker leben fiihlte als sich selber” (Erz. 82); or of der alte 'Tor- 
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bern with his red-rimmed eyes, the intermediary between Elis Fré- 
bom and the mountain queen. These associations, slight and elusive 
though they may be, suggest that in the old servant we have before us 
a figure who plays an important role in many of Hofmannthal’s works, 
from Der Tor und der Tod to Die Frau ohne Schatten: der Bote, the 
mysterious emissary from another world, whose coming gives the life 
of the person to whom he is sent a new direction. 

The elder of the two young girls in the service of the merchant's 
son clearly suggests the erotic sphere, an area which, in his Narcissus- 
like self-centeredness, is not only closed to him but presents a potential 
threat to his whole way of life. This girl is beautiful in person and in 
bearing, but she moves with a slow, indolent, joyless grace which 
evokes in the young man the notion of a sealed-off wonderful world 
to which he has no access. Her gaze, when it rests on him, is slow and 
sad, but contains a vague challenge to which he is incapable of respond- 
ing. On one occasion he observes her in a mirror which is set at such 
an angle that as she walks through the room she seems to be rising up 
from the depths.’* In her arms are two statues, oriental goddesses 
whose weird, exotic features move in rhythm with her own. But there 
is also something regal in her bearing, and her golden hair suggests the 
crown of a queen, a fitting partner for the “very great king of the past” 
with whose adventures and warlike exploits the young man is often 
consciously or subconsciously absorbed.1* This strange beauty arouses 
in the merchant’s son admiration and longing, but not love. Indeed, he 
flees from her presence, strangely disturbed and confused, seeking some 
less devastating substitute for the feeling she arouses in him and tor- 
mented by the strangely haunting words of the poet: “In den Stielen 
der Nelken, die sich wiegten, im Duft des reifen Kornes erregtest du 
meine Sehnsucht; aber als ich dich fand, warst du es nicht, die ich 
gesucht hatte, sondern die Schwestern deiner Seele” (Erz. 15). 

Strangest and most disturbing of all is the fourth servant, the 
youngest girl, a distant relative of the old woman. The girl is moody, 
difficult to understand, and given to fits of violence reflecting a death 
wish. There is something strangely precocious about her (altklug, 
a strikingly frequent term in Hofmannsthal’s writing at this time); 
toward the merchant’s son she is irritable if not downright malevolent, 
responding to his kindness with violent disdain. Her gaze, filled as it 
is with impatient scorn, is more disturbing to him than that of any of 
the others. 

To fathom this extraordinary figure it will be necessary to make 
a short excursion. It has already been suggested that at the time of the 
composition of this story Hofmannsthal was preoccupied with the work 
of Gabriele d’Annunzio. In a critique of the latter’s novel, Le Vergini 
delle Rocce (Prosa 1, 271 ff.), he says of the author’s earlier books that 
they contained only two things: “eine fieberhafte, von der Luft des 
Lebens abgesperrte Anbetung der Schénheit und eine furchtbar zerset- 
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zende Art, das Leben zu sehen.” We are already reminded strongly of 
the two younger servants.'* Hofmannsthal continues: “Alle diese 
Biicher liefen unerbittlich auf den Triumph des Todes hinaus. Auf 
alle diese Biicher kénnte man die Verse schreiben, die ich einmal 
irgendwo gelesen habe. (Ich glaube, sie waren mit Bleistift unter ein 
Gedicht geschrieben.) 

Und Psyche, meine Seele, sah mich an 

Mit bésem Blick und hartem Mund, und sprach: 

Dann mwuB ich sterben, wenn du so nichts weibt 

Von allen Dingen, die das Leben will.” (Prosa I, 279 ff.) 
Hofmannsthal is here indulging in mystification of the reader, for these 
verses, which so clearly reflect the attitude of the young girl in the 
Marchen, are taken directly from his own poem “Psyche” (1892-93; 
Ged. 69 ff.). The relationship becomes even more striking if one ex- 
amines the complete poem, a virtuoso performance in language, meter, 
and rhythm, representing a dialog between the poet and his afflicted 
soul. The first words are those of his soul: 

. . . und Psyche, meine Seele, sah mich an 

Von unterdriicktem Weinen blaB und bebend 

Und sagte leise: “Herr, ich méchte sterben, 

Ich bin zum Sterben miide und mich friert.” 
To comfort his soul the poet conjures up the prospect of a life teeming 
with pleasant and beautiful experiences, a warming potion to restore 
and comfort her. She sadly rejects his offer: 


Und Psyche, meine Seele, sah mich an 

Und e traurig: “Alle diese Dinge 

Sind l und triib und tot. Das Leben hat 

Nicht Glanz und Duft. Ich bin es miide, Herr.” 
Again the poet offers to conjure up a world to comfort her, this time 
the world of dream and fantasy, of poetic vision; but Psyche will have 
none of it, and the poem ends with the lines already quoted from the 
d’Annunzio essay. 


This poem, and, viewed in conjunction with it, the first part of 
the Marchen, seem now clearly to state that a life of self-centered 
aesthetic enjoyment and the projection and intensification of such a life 
in a world of dream and fantasy, in short a life such as the merchant's 
son — or Hofmannsthal himself — had been leading, was not enough to 
satisfy the soul, or the conscience, or the human need of loving and 
being loved. Hounded by the reproachful glances of his servants, who 
at once represent the substance of his youthful existence and imperi- 
ously demand its termination, the merchant’s son must leave his moun- 
tain refuge and descend into the heat and turmoil of the city, fearful 
of losing the one thing he possesses, the pleasant but introverted, selfish, 
static world of his youth, in search of the confusing, frightening, dy- 
namic new world of human relationship and obligations. We must now 
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trace the stages of his quest and seek the meaning of his seemingly so 
meaningless death. 

One of the basic forms of Hofmannsthal’s poetic works is the 
confrontation of a central character — or the reader — with a series of 
representative or symbolic figures, such as the servants in the present 
work, the figures from Claudio’s past in Der Tor und der Tod, or the 
succession of figures in Das kleime Welttheater. Another basic pattern, 
a theme with many variations, is the representation of two levels or 
two modes of existence, one of which may be the everyday world of 
human relationships, a desolate sphere from the aesthetic viewpoint but 
one toward which the individual is drawn or propelled by moral obli- 
gation, and the other an ideal realm such as the Geisterreich of Keikobad 
in Die Frau oltne Schatten or the domain of the mountain queen in 
Das Bergwerk zu Falun. For the merchant’s son the descent into the 
city represents an exile into a foreign and hostile environment, an 
abandonment of the aesthetic and intellectual isolation in which he has 
spent his youth, and an excursion into the dreary, desolate, confusing 
world of reality, with which he is inadequately equipped to cope. 

Some unspecified but dubious event in the past of his manservant 
prompts the merchant’s son reluctantly to undertake this trip. Having 
arrived in town and finding it impossible to settle the matter immediately, 
he is forced, as though he were a stranger, to seek shelter for the 
night. He wanders into the humbler quarters of the city, becoming 
increasingly confused by the tangle of streets and passages, until he ar- 
rives at a wretched little jeweler’s shop. Characteristically, it occurs to 
him to purchase some simple pieces of jewelry for his servants, possibly 
in a subconscious effort to appease them in the only way that he knows 
how. From a window in the shop he notices an adjacent garden with 
two greenhouses, which arouse his curiosity. With the assistance of 
the shopkeeper he gains access to the garden and the greenhouses. 

From this point on the action, while remaining completely within 
the realm of possibility, indeed a very dreary and desolate possibility, 
assumes an unreal, dream-like, nightmarish quality, a sort of weird fusion 
of the worlds of E. T. A. Hoffmann, Maeterlinck, and Kafka. The 
encounter with one’s double as an omen of impending disaster is a 
familiar theme. In the Reitergeschichte Anton Lerch meets his double 
riding toward him over a bridge shortly before his death. The present 
scene is remarkable in that the merchant’s son meets not his own double 
but that of his youngest serving girl. Moreover, it is not actually a 
double: the figure he sees is that of a much younger child, but the 
similarity is so striking and the malevolence of the child’s gaze, like 
that of her counterpart earlier in the story, is so intense that the mer- 
chant’s son is frozen in horror. After a brief, futile effort to buy the 
child’s favor with coins, which she silently and disdainfully rejects, he 
escapes as quickly as possible from these terrifying surroundings. His 
way leads him — there is no alternative — over a deep abyss, bridged by 
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a plank. He negotiates the perilous crossing with great difficulty, im- 
pelled by dread of what lies behind him, but with a growing feeling 
of helplessness and a growing awareness of the imminence of death. 

“Wo du sterben sollst, dahin tragen dich deine FiiBe” (Erz. 9). So 
he had spoken in happier days, but at that time, in the splendor of his 
youthful fantasies, he had envisaged himself as a king facing a marvelous 
destiny, or he had envisioned death as a fulfillment: “Er sagte: ‘Wenn 
das Haus fertig ist, kommt der Tod,’ und sah jenen langsam herauf- 
kommen iiber die von gefliigelten Lowen getragene Briicke des Pa- 
lastes, des fertigen Hauses, angefiillt mit der wundervollen Beute des 
Lebens.” Here it is not death who crosses the bridge into a house 
resplendent with the trophies of life, but the merchant’s son who stag- 
gers across a perilous abyss into an uncertain state of existence which 
he does not comprehend. Groping with his eyes closed, feeling intense 
fatigue and discouragement such as one experiences in the face of an 
insoluble problem, he barely manages to reach the far side. However, 
he feels no sense of relief, but only hatred for the senselessness of these 
torments which have been thrust upon him. 

The far side is no improvement. The districts of the city through 
which he now wanders are ugly and common, and he feels nothing 
but his sadness and fatigue and deprivation: “Seltsam war alles von ihm 
gefallen, und ganz leer und vom Leben verlassen ging er durch die Gasse 
und die nachste und die nachste” (Erz. 24). His longing for rest, for 
a bed, becomes intense; he thinks with envy of the golden bed in which 
the great king of the past had consummated his marriage. 

The denouement now follows swiftly. His attention is drawn to 
the soldiers in the courtyard of a barracks. Moving like automatons, 
one group of them, dressed in coarse clothing, shuffles past him, bear- 
ing on their shoulders huge sacks of bread. Thus regimented, in these 
dreary and desolate surroundings, their lives seem exhausted in the 
production of the bread they carry. Another group with weary yellow 
faces is engaged in washing the hooves of their horses. One of these 
men has such a hollow-cheeked, deathly sad, and weary expression 
that the merchant’s son, hoping to cheer him at least momentarily, starts 
to give him some of the jewelry he has just purchased. It falls to the 
ground, and as he stoops to pick it up, one of the horses kicks him 
in the groin. He faints, and the soldiers carry him into a room in 
the barracks, rob him of all his possessions, and leave to fetch a sur- 
geon. Reviving for a moment, his eyes fall on three loaves of bread, 
indicative of the content of these dull, desolate, earthy lives, and he is 
aware of the dull, dismaying smell of this dreary existence. First he is 
concerned with the fear of death, a stifling fear far worse than his 
pain. But then he becomes aware of another fear: 

Da empfand er eine andere Angst, eine stechende, minder er- 
driickende, eine Angst, die er nicht zum erstenmal fiihlte [cf. Erz. 

13: Eine furchtbare Beklemmung kam iiber ihn (under the gaze 
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of the servants), eine tédliche Angst vor der Unentrinnbarkeit des 

Lebens.}; jetzt aber fiihlte er sie wie etwas Uberwundenes. Und er 

ballte die Fauste und verfluchte seine Diener, die ihn in den Tod 

ieben hatten; der eine in die Stadt, die Alte in den Juwelierladen, 

Madchen in das Hinterzimmer und das Kind durch sein tiicki- 
sches Ebenbild in das Glashaus, von wo er sich dann iiber grauen- 
hafte Stiegen und Briicken bis unter den Huf des Pferdes taumeln 
sth. Dann fiel er zuriick in groBe, dumpfe Angst. Dann wimmerte 
er wie ein Kind, nicht vor Schmerz, sondern vor Leid, und die 
Zahne schlugen ihm zusammen. 

Mit einer groBen Bitterkeit starrte er in sein Leben zuriick und 
verleugnete alles, was ihm lieb gewesen war. Er habte seinen vor- 
zeitigen Tod so sehr, daB er sein Leben haBte, weil es ihn dahin 
gefiihrt hatte. (Erz. 28) 

A few moments more, and the merchant’s son dies a wild, convulsive, 
ugly death; his face is left with a strange and evil expression. 

It should by now be abundantly clear that this Marchen is Hof- 
mannsthal’s symbolic parting from his youth. The death of the mer- 
chant’s son, whether taken at face value as signifying that “Wer die 
Schénheit angeschaut mit Augen, / Ist dem Tode schon anheimgege- 
ben,” or figuratively as Verwandlung into a new kind of existence, — 
in either case his death symbolizes the end of an era in which he was 
free without restraint to pursue his aesthetic and intellectual interests. 
This happy state has now become untenable, rendered so by a growing 
sense of responsibility: on Hofmannsthal’s part, responsibility toward 
his parents: he must seek a place in civilian life where in the sweat of 
his brow he can, however unwillingly, earn his daily bread; and even 
more important, responsibility toward himself: he must seek to establish 
human relationships, overcome his self-centered isolation, make room in 
his life for others; lastly, and most important of all: responsibility 
toward his immortal soul, which will no longer be satisfied by beautiful 
phantoms, by idle aesthetic combinations and forms — however glori- 
ous — but which craves the very substance of life. 

This farewell to youthful irresponsibility is not easy; indeed the 
whole emphasis in this tale is on the shattering impact of the loss. The 
shape of things to come is as yet too indistinct to hold any consolation. 
There is at this point only the sensation of irretrievable loss. The very 
inevitability of the change is the source of the keenest despair, a despair 
so intense that its victim is reduced to cursing both the content of what 
he is losing — his whole life up to this point — and most especially the 
forces within this life — the servants — which constrain him to abandon 
it. Hence the unrelieved horror of the concluding scene. 

It has become fashionable of late to dwell on the injustice done to 
Hofmannsthal by those early critics who saw in him nothing but the 
precocious aesthete of the 1890's. If the present interpretation is cor- 
rect, recent interpreters may have gone too far in denying the “aesthe- 
tic” side of his early life. That he succeeded in overcoming this ten- 
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dency is self-evident; equally certain is the fact that it was no easy 
victory. 

An attempt has been made here to carry the interpretations sug- 
gested by Huber and Alewyn a step further, to shed light on certain 
puzzling features of the Marchen, and particularly on the significance 
of the final scene.'® Not all questions have been answered, and not 
all answers have been clear and unequivocal. It is perhaps neither neces- 
sary nor desirable, in dealing with a poetic work of such delicate fabric, 
that every detail be accounted for. In his discussion of the poems of 
Stefan George (Prosa I, 284), Hofmannsthal says: 

So eins sind in echter Poesie, wie in der Natur, Kern und Schale, 

daB uns ein Teil des Gemeinten auf einem Wege zugeht, der dem 

Verstand unauffindbar ist. Ins Innere der Poesie kommen wir nie, 

aber es ist schon ein seltenes und hohes Vergniigen, um ihre Schép- 

fungen herumzugehen und ihnen manches abzumerken. 


1 This standpoint is expressed in letters to his father in August, 1895 (Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal, Briefe 1890-1901 S. Fischer Verlag, Berlin 1935: hereafter cited as 
Briefe; p. 168 f.). — References to the works according to the Gesammmelte Werke 
in Einzelausgaben, ed. by H. Steiner in the S. Fischer Verlag: Ged. = Gedichte und 
lyrische Dramen;, Erz. = Die Erzablungen; Prosa 1; Aufz. = Aufzeichnungen). 

* Richard Alewyn, Uber Hugo von Hofmannsthal ( yéttingen, 1958) p. 144 ff. 

3'W. Huber, Die erzablenden Werke Hugo von Hofmannsthals (diss. Ziirich, 
1947), p- 10 ff. 

4 Karl J. Naef, Hugo von Hofmannsthals Wesen und Werk (Zirich, 1938). 

5 Alewyn, p. 150-151: “Hofmannsthal erlebte selbst die plétzliche und gewaltsame 
VerstoBung aus dem schénen Leben in eine namenlos haBliche und bedriickende 
Welt, als er er 1895 und 1896 in tritbseligen mahrischen und galizischen Garnisonen 
seiner militarischen Dienstpflicht geniigte. Die Briefe und Tagebiicher, aus denen 
wir zitierten, sind aus dieser Erfahrung herv und es ist kein Zweifel, dab 
das Marchen der 672. Nacht Hofmannsthals Versuch darstellt, mit thr fertig zu 
werden, indem er ihr ihren Sinn abfragt.” Alewyn’s chronology is questionable, 
since the Marchen was written in 1894 and 1895 and published in 1895. 

® Cf. Ad me ipsum in Aufz., p. 244: “. . . Epoche der Freundschaft mit Poldy 
(“Kaufmannssohn” “Garten der . Das Hauptproblem dieser sehr 
merkwiirdigen Epoche liegt darin, daB Poldy volistandig (ich weniger vollstandig, 
sondern ausweichend, indem ich eine Art Doppellieben fithrte) das Reale tibersah: 
er suchte das Wesen der Dinge zu spiiren — das andere Gesicht der Dinge beachtete 
er nicht, er wollte es absichtlich nicht beachten.” 

7 The dog appears f tly in Hofmannsthal’s early works, usually with omi- 
nous overtones, most notably perhaps in the “Terzinen I: Uber Verganglichkeit.” 

8 Cf. “Siinde des Lebens” (1891: Ged. 481 ff.): 

Reicher im goldnen Haus, 

Fithlst du kein Schauern? 

Dump 

Die da drauBen frierend lungern, 

Dich zu berauschen, miissen sie hungern, 

Ihre gierigen Blicke suchen dich, 

Ihre blassen Lippen verfluchen dich, 

Und ihr Hirn mit dumpfem, dréhnendem Schlag, 
Das schmiedet, das schmiedet den 

% This sensing of what others feel is a frequent theme in Hofmannsthal (“sentir 
sentir,” Prosa I, 13): cf. Prosa 1, 154: “Er and plétzlich eine Sehnsucht danach, 
in fremde Zimmer hineinzuschauen und fremde Menschen fiihlen zu fihlen.” 
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10 Much could be said about the silent, usually y =e gaze as a theme in 
literature. Cf. Rilke’s “Ernste Stunde.” Andrian, Das Fest der Jugend (Graz, 1948), 
p- 16: “Sein Leben . . . trat lockend, ackig, fast kérperlich vor ihn hin und 
schaute ihn vorwurfsvoll und sehnsiichtig an.” re are numerous occurrences of 
this theme in Hofmannsthal. 

11 Cf. also Hofmannsthal’s attachment to his el friend, Frau von Wertheim- 
stein, whose final illness and death coincided with the writing of this story. Cf. 
letter of July 3, 1894, to Beer-Hofmann, Briefe 105 f. 

12 The importance of mirrors and mirror images for Hofmannsthal need not 
be stressed again. Ie is interesting to note the possibility of a connection between 
the mirror image and the Doppelganger theme: cf. Ad me ipsum (Aufz. 216): “. . . 
Erblicken seiner selbst doppelgingerhaft . . .” 

18 The “very great king of the past” may well be Alexander the Great (cf. let- 
ter to Beer-Hofmann, May 13, 1895, Briefe 130 f.). At any rate there seems to be 
a connection between the erotic sphere, as symbolized in the older servant girl, 
and the vita activa, exemplified by the exploits of this ancient king. Both are op- 
posed to the introverted status of the aesthete. 

14 “Airlessness” characterizes the atmosphere in which the aesthete lives: “Er 
{der Kaufmannssohn] fiihite, . . . wie die beiden Madchen in das dde, gleichsam 
luftlose Leben hineinlebten” (Erz.12);“ .. . er [the hero of Das Fest der Jugend} 
war vom Leben durch eine andere Luft getrennt” (Das Fest der Jugend, 48). 

15 Edgar Hederer’s brief discussion in his recent Hofmannsthal book (Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal, Frankfurt, 1960, pp. 162-165) is disappointingly vague, and in some 

ints inaccurate. — The dissertation of Traute Oberberg (Versuch iiber Hugo von 
ofmannsthals Prosa: Interpretation des “Marchens der 672. Nacht” und des Roman- 
fragments “Andreas,” Tiibingen, 1954) was not accessible. 
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A Schiller Symposium. 


Edited and with an introduction by A. Leslie Willson. Austin: ‘The 
University of Texas Press, 1960. 132 pages. $4.00. 


The five essays making up this attractive little volume were origi- 
nally lectures delivered by their authors on various occasions connected 
with the two hundredth anniversary of Schiller’s birth. As the intro- 
duction by the editor says, they are attempts “to illuminate the image 
of the poet.” This they do to a far greater extent than the following 
summary can indicate. 

“The Four Seals of Schiller” by Helmut Rehder resembles more a 
scholarly meditation of a keen and mature mind than a traditional ar- 
ticle. The author sketches Schiller’s fundamental concerns with strokes 
often as startling as they are deft. That some of his assertions are 
moot does not detract from the merits of his approach. Revealing the 
enigmatic and contradictory in Schiller Professor Rehder follows the 
evolution of the poet’s concept of freedom, whose roots reach just as 
deeply into the Christian tradition as they do into the classical one. 
However, the symbols derived from the latter — the lyre, psyche, Apollo, 
and Homer — represent, so he asserts, Schiller’s idea of the total entity 
that is man. Under these signs Schiller proclaimed his faith in the en- 
during strength of humanity. 

Oskar Seidlin, using as examples Posa, Wallenstein, and Elizabeth, 
develops his picture of Schiller as a poet of politics. On the surface 
Schiller is viewed as the political poet of direct a ]. Beneath this 
surface he is the poet of history — and yesterday’s politics is today’s 
history — who knows that in the world of reality ideals become per- 
verted. And probing even more deeply one finds the pure humanist 
Schiller, who recognizes the lack of authenticity in anyone entangled 
in the web of interacting social forces. The clear parallels between 
Posa, Wallenstein, and Elizabeth, worked out most persuasively by Pro- 
fessor Seidlin, grant Elizabeth a stature that she does not commonly 
achieve in German interpretations. 


As translator of Maria Stuart Stephen Spender has many fine ob- 
servations to make regarding Schiller, Shakespeare, and the theme of 
power. The differences in language between the two poets is explained 
as resulting from two different poetics. Shakespeare, we are told, states 
the human condition on the level of common understanding, but he 
then plunges deeply to find universal images, “concretions of language — 
which become objects of delight in themselves.” Schiller, on the other 
hand, writes “transparent poetry,” = which enhances his ideas. 
Concerning the problem of power, the difference between Shakespeare 
and Schiller is explained through both their respective nationalities and 
their centuries. Mr. Spender’s Anglo-Saxon analysis of these factors 
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is keen, indeed, and at times an excellent complement to Professor Seid- 
lin’s lucid remarks. 

Harold Jantz on tribute to the dramatist Schiller, who in the 
regional theme of William Tell gave valid form to a perennial human 
situation which, except for Egmont, and partially Gétz and Don Carlos, 
had not been dealt with in the best dramatic literature since The Per- 
sians. It is that of a small, rugged people in dan er of being controlled 
by a strong conqueror and its ultimate successful resistance. Schiller’s 
indebtedness to Aeschylus and the parallels between Tell and Egmont 
are ably traced. The last quarter of the essay justifies its title: “Tell 
and the American Revolution,” being devoted to speculations about a 
possible play on the Revolutionary War. The wiioctions concerning 
the difficulties to be overcome in the writing of such a play illuminate 


Schiller’s Tell as a truly great accomplishment. 

In a three-part essay of 47 pages Hermann J. Wei traces Schil- 
honest apostle of enlightenment, and from there to the dramatic archi- 
tect whose protagonists defy labels and stand as incorporations of eter- 
nal human values. Professor Weigand appears to be the least awed of 
Schiller scholars. His sense of humor and his sovereign handling of 

e and subject matter are a delight. Combining an excellent ear 
with boldness of approach, he does not hesitate to point out weaknesses 
in the poet’s character or works where he finds them. At the same 
time he does not hold back praise, when he discovers a metaphor or a 
rhythm worthy of it. And above all, he recognizes the magnificent 
mind that was Schiller’s in both the latter’s awareness of his own weak- 
nesses and his eventual achievements. Each part of this masterful essay 
could well become the point of departure for additional Schiller lit- 
erature. 

The publication under consideration is a worthy companion of the 
numerous other collections of essays that bp in commemoration 
of the Schiller Bicentenary. Its make-up reflects the spirit of the sober 
admiration for the poet with which it is permeated. 

University of California, Santa Barbara. —Rolf N. Linn 
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Berlin Kalender _ $1.95 
12 vierfarbige Kunstdruck- 
Monatsblatter, GroBformat. 
Romantische Heimat $ .89 
12 Postkarten, Schwarz-WeiB 
Tiefdruck. 

Der Kleine Popp Kalender _____ $ .78 
13 Farbfotos im bestern Kupfer- 
tiefdruck. 

Schones Deutschland $1.95 
12 vierfarbige Kunstdruck- 
Monatsblatter, GroBformat. 
Reiseland Bayern 
12 vierfarbige Kuastdruck- 
Monatsblatter, GroBformat. 

12 Landschaftskarten in Tief- 

druck, Biittenschnitt und Farb- 

titel. 

Schone Holzschnitte _________ $ .78 
13 Kunstpostkarten mit erlesenen 
Holzschnitten. 


Meister der Farbe __._._..____- $1.98 


Hummel Kalender $1.59 
12 Monatsblatter mit vielfarbi- 
gen Hummel-Postkarten. 


7 farbige und 6 einfarbige 
Kunstdruckkarten. 

Farbige Landschaft _________ $ .89 


12 vierfarbige Monatsblatter 

im GroBformat. 

Schone Bergwelt ___ $1.49 
7 farbige und 6 einfarbige Alpen- 
bilder aus dem Dolomiten in gré- 
Berem Postkartenformat. 


Deutscher Kalender $2.25 
12 Farbaufnahmen und 24 
Schwarz-WeiB-Abbildungen. 
Blumen-Kalender $1.25 


13 zauberhafte Blumenkarten, viel- 
farbig mit Biittenschnitt. 


13 groBformatige Fotos, davon 
Titel und 4 Monatsbilder farbig.| 


12 farbige Kunstkarten bekannter Malerisches Oesterreich ________ $1.50 
Originale. 12 charakteristische Postkarten. 
Farbenfrischer Blumen-Kalender $1.60 


13 Farbbilder von Alpen- und Gartenblumen, groffor- 
matige Postkarten deutsch/englisch. 


ADVENTS-KALENDER 
6 different motifs, with transparent openings for each day of 
CHRISTMAS-HOUSE: large Advent calendar ____________ $ .78 


e 
GERMAN NEWS COMPANY, INC. 
200 EAST 86th STREET, NEW YORK 28, N.Y. 
Tel. BUtterfield 8-5500 


52 Wochenblatter mit herrlichen Motiven aus den Natur- 
schutzparken. 
Meriankalender 


SAMMLUNG 
METZLER 


Realtenbicher fur Germanisten 


Die neue Serie zum Semesterbeginn Herbst 1961: 


GEORG BANGEN Die secbrifiliche Form germanistischer Arbeiten. 
Empfeblungen fir die Anlage und duflere Gestaltung wissenschaftlicher Me- 
muskvipte unter besonderer Beriicksichtigang der Titelangaben im Schrifttum. 
(Abt. B) Kart. DM 5.50 (Best.-Nr. M 13) 

PAUL RAABE Einfiibrung in die Biicherkunde deutschen Literature 
wissenschaft (Abt. B) 2. Auflage Kart. DM 5.50 (Best.-Nr. M 1) 


GERHARD EIS Mittelalterliche Fachiiterater (Abs. D) Kart. 
DM 5.50 (Best.-Nr. M 14) 
BERT NAGEL AMeistersang ( Abi. D) Kart. DM §.50 (Best.-Nr. M 12) 


KARL PHILIPP MORITZ Die neue Cecilia. Faksimiledruck der Origrnal- 
ausgabe von 1794. Mit einem Nachwort von Hans Joachim Schrimpf. 
(Abt. G) Pp. DM 5.80 (Best.-Nr. M 11) 


Format der Bande 11,5x 19 cm. Die Reihe erscheint zwanglos; alle Ban- 
de sind einzeln kiuflich. Bitte fordern Sie Prospekte tiber bereits er- 
schienene und geplante Bande direkt bei uns an. Unser ,,Merkbefi fiir 
Germanisten zur Sammlung Metzler mit einer Zeittafel Geschichte der 
deutschen Philologie“ steht Thnen kostenlos zur Verfigung. 


J. B. Metzlersche Verlagsbuchhandlung Stuttgart 


| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | | 
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Four indispensable tools for the student of 
Old and Middle High German . . . 


COLLECTED INDEXES 


TO THE WORKS OF 

WOLFRAM VON ESCHENBACH 

edited by R-M. S. Heffner 

Includes Parzival, compiled by Alfred Senn and 
Winfred Lehmann; Willebalm, compiled by Her- 
mann Weigand and Margaret Broekhuysen; Titurel, 
compiled by R-M. S. Heffner; and Die Lieder, com- 
piled by R-M. S. Heffner. 

1961. 307 pp. paper $6.00 


A WORD-INDEX 


TO THE TEXTS OF STEINMEYER 
Die kleineren althochdeutschen 
Sprachdenkmaler 

by R-M. S. Heffner 


1961. 178 pp., paper $5.00 


WORD-INDEX 
TO GOTTFRIED’S Tristan 
by Melvin E. Valk 
1958. 71 pp., paper $2.50 


A WORD-INDEX 
TO THE POEMS OF WALTHER 
VON DER VOGELWEIDE 
by R-M. S. Heffner and W. P. Lebmann 
znd ed., 1950. 78 pp., paper 
Also of interest .. . 
MIDDLE HIGH GERMAN COURTLY READER 
edited by Martin Joos and Frederick R. Whitesell 
2nd ed., 1958. 368 pp., paper $3.25 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN PRESS 
430 Sterling Court - Madison 6, Wisconsin 


A popular text in a new revision 


GERMAN IN REVIEW edition 


Robert O. Roseler 


German in Review, third edition, gives a systematic 
review of the grammatical principles of the German lan- 
guage, and with oral and written exercises and illustrative 
readings drills and fixes these essentials. 


The arrangement of the subject matter is topical so 
that the important facts about each grammatical principle 
may be found in one place. For ease of assignment in any 
order, each section is a complete unit containing illustra- 
tive sentences or paradigms, concise grammatical rules, and 
exercises. For review there are illustrative readings that 
show how the grammatical forms are used by such well- 
known authors as Hesse, Waggerl, Storm and Raabe. 

The author has included in this edition (which is com- 
pletely reset) new chapters on numerals, adverbs, imper- 
sonal and reflexive verbs, phrase compounds, adjective word 
formation and other topics. He has also included several 
chapters on word study. 


For an examination copy of this new edition of a 
proven text, write to the publishers at 383 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, New York, or Box 24400, Crocker Park, 
San Francisco 24, California. 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 


